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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“amy 4 SILENT 

TRIAL SEWING MACHIN " 
saliex Sent for a Month’s 
trial, free and Car- 
riage paid, to 
any Station in 

the Kingdom. 
— Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 
Machines of other Makers taken in Exchange at their 


Market Value. Easy Terms of Payment, without Extra 
Charge, for those who cannot pay the full price at once. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOfRTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach,” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any cirewm- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
From their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bowes at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask fur “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tias, 1s., 2s., 43., apd 88. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


4s prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Laxcet, Aug ist 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms, 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak Srir,—I bez to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WARBINER, 
R sentative for the English Exhibitors at the 
Inter rnational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instruc- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PR 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 





ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 





Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER TEE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 


Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pas trys and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 








ERNEST ELLIOTT, M. D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “f should like to bring it 
into general use at sea; it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the | 
oven. 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add @ heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Baxina Powpge, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, ming quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the uswal consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to ma it perfectly ; make tt into 
small doaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make « very light dough with Borwiox’s Bakina PowDER; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready @ large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it ws done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Coruchandlers, in ld., 2d., : 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. Gd., and ds. 
WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 











W. MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


In Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE ISLAND MISSION ; 


Being a History of the Melanesian Mission from its commencement. With a Steel Portrait of BISHOP SELWYN. 
In Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANNIE DE VERE. 


A Tale for the Nineteenth Century. By A. M. C. A. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WEST; 


Or, an Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church in Ireland, from the Second to the Nineteenth Century. By a 
GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE. ’ 


_In 12mo., cloth, red edges, 4s, 


STRAY LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 


By the late MARY MOLESWORTH. 
In Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG LADY. 


From the German of M. Nathasius. By EMILY RITZEROW. Edited with a Preface by Rev. J. H. Bryant, B.D. 


In cloth gilt, price 6s. 
THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES ; 


Or, How to Deal with the Deadly Errors and Dangerous Delusions of the Day. By JAMES GRANT. Author of 
* God is Love,” “ Our Heavenly Home,” &. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— ‘ 


Correspondence in Relation to the First Volume, with | BARON BUNSEN’S Extraordinary and Dangerous 
Rev. 8. MINTON, Rev. Dr. LEASK, Very Rev. Views. 3 
DEAN CLOSE, Rev. A. JUKES, and Rev. T. R. | The Rev. T. R. BIRKS’ Theory of Future Punishments. 
BIRKS. Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, &c., &, 


Also, just published, price 6s. 
A SECOND EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 
ee "4. The Presclilng of the Present Day. 
5. The Existing Crisis in Religion. 

6. Our Dangers and our Duties. 


1. The Doctrine of Annihilation. 
2. The Universalist System of Faith. 
3. The Duration of Future Punishments. 





In Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR A YEAR. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Scripture Titles and Symbols of Christ. By JAMES LARGE. 


In Feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. Eiauta Ep1rion. 


OUR HEAVENLY HOME; 


Or, Glimpses of the Glory and Bliss of the Better World. 
In Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
Forty-two Sermons Preached at Trinity Church, Barkingside, Essex. By the late Rev. JOHN BUGDEN, M.A. 
*,* A Few Copies of the Original Edition, in 2 vols., price 12s., are still to be had. 


In 18mo., cloth, 6d. 
MARY PASCOE; OR, WHAT CAN I DO? 


In 18mo., cloth, 1s. Tarrp Eprrion. 


PLAIN PRAYERS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


Containing a Course of Family Prayers for a fortnight. By Rev. A. WILLIAMS, Kingston-on-Thames. 
In Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges, 28. Szconp Epirion. 


CHURCH SEASONS. 


Practical Remarks on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 
LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW ARTS IN FANCY WORK. 


By Mrs. WARREN, Epitor or “THE LADIES’ TREASURY.” 





Price 1s. 64., 


THE ART OF IMITATING OIL PAINTINGS, 


WITHOUT A KNOWLEDGE OF DRAWING. 


The whole precess fully described and accompanied with EIGHT ENGRAVINGS; suitable for transforming to 
Pictures, according to the Instructions. 


Also, in the same Volume, 


THE ART OF PRODUCING WASHABLE CILDINC, 


For Dessert and Flower Baskets, Basket Mats, &c., so that articles thus Gilded may be washed like Porcelain, and 
will last for years. 


May be had of all Booksellers and Berlin Establishments. 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d., 


COMFORTS FOR SMALL INCOMES. 


By Mrs. WARREN, Author of ‘‘How I Managed on £200 a Year.” 
Published at the Office of “ The Ladies’ Treasury,” 21, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, 


NEW BOOK OF FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mrs. WARREN, Editor of “ The Ladies’ Treasury.” 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d., 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BERLIN HOUSES, 


TWENTY-EIGHT NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 


In Tatting, Crochet, Netting, Cluny Lace, Spanish Stitch, Braid Work, Tape Work, and Mignardise Work, selected 
from Ten Years’ issue of *‘ THE LADIES’ TREASURY.” 


Published by W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 





Now ready, 


MRS. WARREN’S BOOK OF ANTIMACASSARS. 


Price 1s.; post free, rs. 2d. 
London: W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, 117 to 119, Aldersgate Street. 








In Monthly Parts, price Ninepence; post free, Two Stamps extra. 


‘‘THE LADIES’ TREASURY ” FOR 1869, 


EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


Is combined with * THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE,” and arranged by its paging to form—optionally— 
two distinct volumes, entirely differing in character. 


THE LADIES TREASURY, 


In the second part of each number will form, if desired, a volume of domestic information upon most subjects of 
home occupation or amusement, . 

Each number throughout the year will contain a paper on the following matters of interest :— 

The Breakfast Table and its Accompaniments. The Luncheon Table and its Varieties. Dinner and Methods of 
Serving (three papers). Dessert. Wines. Coffee and Tea. Pleasant People. Agreeable Parties. Conversation 
and Courtship. Dances and Suppers. The Servant Question in Town and Country. Board Wages, Allowances, &c. 


Messrs. BEMROSE & SON, 21, Paternoster Row. 
MAY BE HAD THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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F. THOMAS & O00”S PATENT SEWIN 
MACHINES. sf 


WV « 
; GPa MACHINES 1 apna PURPOSES, 


lis. 
swine MACHINES FOR TAILORS, 


SWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS, — 
S IMPROVED MACHINES FUR FLOWERING. 
wewsee MACHINES bUK SHIKT AND COLLAR 


MAKERS. 
S#wine MACHINES FU DRESS AND MANTLE 
w~ THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS, 
Betton -HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND 
LINEN 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
YWO THREAD MACHINES on Table complete, 50s, 
é 3 Catalogues and Samples post free. gy 
W. F. THOMAS & CO., the Original Patentees, 1 and 2 
Cheapside; Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London ; and 64, 
Union Passage, Kirmingham. Agents Wanted. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, NOW RHADY. 
in crown 8vo., boards, price ls. 


A HOUSE AND ITS FURNISHINGS; 


HOW TO CHOUSH A HOUSH AND FURNISH 
If AL A SMALL EXPENSE. 
Bry Mes. WazREY, 

Author of “ How I Managed my House on Iwo Hundred Pounds a 
Year,” “ How 1 Managed my Cuilaren,” “ Comforts for Small 
incomes,” *‘ Six Cookery Cards for tue Kitenen,” &c,, do. 
Editor of “ Lhe Treasury of Literature,” and “ The Ladies’ ‘Treasury,” 
London: BemMRose & Sons, 21, Paternoster Row; and Deroy, 
And ali Booksellers, 
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SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING, 


> BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
bgp yeetay Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
tate, 4 chad ° and ali Disorders ei the 





Bwmach and bowels, are quic removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTUN’> PiLL UF HHALIH. They unite the 
Tecommendation Of @ mild operation with the most successful 
effect, and where al ap is required, nothing can be better 


adapted. 
cold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94, per box. 




























LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthiy Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent, Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


withou. Premium for any term ot years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Seoretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Part I., Oct. 1, Demy 4to., 1,100 pages. 5th Thousand (Large Type): 
IMPRISS’ GOSPEL TREASURY, in Sixteen 
Monthly Shiling Parts. 
8. W. PARTRIDGE & COMP., ¥, Paternoster Row. 
MACINTOSH & COMP., 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

HE S'‘TUMACH is the great Supplier of all the 

wants of our system, Jts object is to repuir the wear and tear 

oi ute, It disordered, its function ceases, whien 1s followed by In v1- 

GESTION, HEADACHE, LOWNESS OF SPIRITS, MELANCHOLY, and in 

some cases INSANITY, KAYE’S WORSVELL'S PILLS are the 

best possible Medicine for all the disorders of tuis organ. ‘I'ney cleanse 

it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigour, Sold by all 

Coens | and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 
and 4s, 6d, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM., 
excruciating pain ot Gout or Kueumatism is 
_ quickly relieved, aud cured in a few roe by that celebratea 
idedicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RASUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold at 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PLLLS. 
FEMALE COMPLAILNTS.—The disorders peculiar to females 

are the most deli and difficult to be d to @ favourable ter- 
mination unless they obtain prompt relief trom acorediied sources, 
Upon their early and judicious weatment hangs the momentous ques- 


























tion whether women enjoy strength, soundness, and checriulness, or 
pine away in weakness, disease, aud misery, Hoiloway's inesumable 
preparauons are tue most reiiable remedies for restoriug Weakened or 
suspended functions. The Ointment should be rubbed upun the back 
aud stomach for at least ten minutes every night and morning wil 
restoration takes place and periect functional regularity is induced. 
While thus using the Vintment, Holloway’s Pills suould be freely 
taken, in urder to purify the blood and cieanse tue system. 





A FEW USEFUL RECIPES. 





SCOTCH SCONES.—Take one pound of flour, add a full 
teaspuoniul vf Borwick’s Baking Powder and a liule salt, mix 
thorouguiy woile dry, rub in two ounces of buter, Beat up one egg 
well in # quarter of @ pint of water, Wen thoroughly aud quickiy 
mix \ogewer; bake immediately on a girdle or in a quick oven, 
Ts wil make eigut delicivus scones, 

PUFF PASTE.—Mix one pound of flour with a teaspoonful 
01 Horwick & waxing Lowder, ihen cut hali a pound of buuer into 
slices, roi) 1b 1m Unum shevis ou sume of your flour, wet up the rest 
with about @ quarter of a pint of walter, see that it is about as sul as 
your butter, ruii 1 to @ Lindl sheet, Cover 1t With your sheets of 
vuuer, aouble it im a unec double; do the same hve times, it is then 
fit tor use, or 1 may stand an Lour coverea over to keep the air 
row it. 

PLUM CAKE,—One pound of flour, a teaspoonful and a half 
of borwik s Kukiny Powder, & iitle sait, quarter of a pound each of 
butler, sugar, aud currants, two eggs, aud ball a pint of milk, 

PLUM PUDDING.—Take one pound of bread crumbs, 
Oue Wausespooului O Hour, a lide salt, one tleaspooniul of Borwack's 
Baking Lowder, bait @ pound of moist sugar, ball a teaspoonful 
of Berwick s Mixed Spice, aud rub the ingredients well together ; 
adu juli @ pounu of suct, choppeu fiue, thiee quarters of a pound 

stoned rusius, bal! » pound vf well-washed currants, two ounces 


vi 
of canuied peed (two eggs are a2 Ubprovemeut, though not necessary), 
shghuy 


moiswn the wagle With a ltile miik, king care Bot 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER has obtained Two Gold Medals on account ofits superiority over all other Bakiny 
Powders, and can be obtained of all Grocers, 4 


. — PERRI RARER ew 





make it too wet, or the pudding will be heavy. Boil in a basin 
for four hours the day before it is required. Two hours boiling will be 
sufficient the day it is used, 


PANCAKBES.—One pound of flour, one teaspoonful of Bor- 
wick's Baking Powder, and a little salt, mix well dry; add an egg 
er two beaten up, and sufficient milk to make a thin batter, and iry 
at once with lard or butter, 


APPLE PANCAKHES.—Half a teaspoonful of Borwick’s 
Baking Powder, und a litue suit, to two tablespoontuls of flour, aud 
two eggs well beaten, and enough milk to make a smooth and rather 
thin butter, then take a litue powdered cinnamon, grated Jemon peel, 
two ounces of currants, and six apples peeled and chopped; mix 
weli together; melt some butter in # fryingpan, and do not put the 
mixture in till quite hot. 

SHORT BREAD.—Take one pound and aSquarter of flour 
half a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, three eggs, a large tea 
spoontul of Borwick's Baking Powder, and a little essence of lemon 
Make four cakes out of five vunces of dough, Mould into a roune 
form, then roli them out into an Oval shape, pinch them round the 
edges, put a piece of candied lemon-peel at the top, aud buke slowly 


RICE BISCUITS.—Take half a pound of sugar, half + 
pound of best ground rice, half a pound of butter, half a pound o 
four, and half a teaspoonful of Borwick's Baking Powder, mix th 
whole into a pasie with two eggs. 
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RAVENS AND LILIES. 
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Stevenson and Charles reached Ler and raised 
her together. : 

“ Where is he?” she moaned. 

“Tam here, Geraldine; I am here, safe and 
sound.” 

As Mr. Stevenson endeavoured to set her 
on her feet, she cried out with pain. 

“ Where are you hurt?” 

“ My leg, my leg.” 

“We must carry her up,” said Mr. Stevenson. 

Charles assisted, forgetting all about his 
coat and hat. Then a cab was procured, and 
they lifted her carefully in. Mr. Stevenson 
followed her, but Charles remained standing 
on the pathway. 

“Whither are you going, Mr. Moreton?” 
demanded the old gentleman, in a low, sad 
tone. 

“ Wherever the furies drive me,” answered 
Charles, fiercely; “I thought I was only 
cursed myself, but now I have become a curse 


| to her.” 














“Come home with us.” 

“What for?” 

“If for nothing else, to see the full magni- 
tude of the evil you have done.” 

Without a word Charles shut the door and 
fastened it, signed the man to mount, and 
followed him on to the box. The vehicle com- 
menced to move. 

“You scoundrel,” exclaimed Charles, snatch- 
ing the reins tv himself, “is that the rate to 
drive with a broken limb inside.” 

The cabman uttered no remonstrance, for 
there was something in the bearing and ap- 
pearance of his companion which was calcu- 
lated to inspire a feeling the very opposite of 
comfortable. They crossed the city at a gentle 
pace and reached Mr. Stevenson’s house. 
Charles was on the ground in a moment and 
opened the door of the cab. 

“ How is she now?” he asked, in a whisper ; 
the moaning of Geraldine was a sufficient 
reply. She was lifted into the house and laid 
on a sofa. 

“T will trouble you to go for a doctor, Mr. 
Moreton. You can put on my coat and hat.” 

For the first time the young man appeared 
to realize his position. Without a word he 
put on the hat and coat of which the old 
gentleman divested himself, and set out to 
obey his direction. . 

The doctor found it impossible to speak with 
certainty of Geraldine. He, however, ordered 
his patient to bed, with the application of a 
home-made lotion, and said that he would see 
her again in the morning. 

When Mr. Stevenson and Charles descended 
from the work of assisting Geraldine to her 


act. He commenced by taking off Mr. Steven- 
son’s coat and handing it to him,— 

“Thank you.” 

“But you are not done with it yet.” 

“It’s all the same to me.” 

“ Put on the coat, Mr. Moreton, if you please. 
You will sleep here to-night—the room we 
keep for Walter is empty, and it is at your 
service.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Stevenson, but I 
prefer not.” 

“Geraldine whispered in my ear, as I was 
leaving her, that I should make you.” 

He raised his eyes and fixed them on Mr. 
Stevenson. 

“T think, if it would give her any pleasure, 
that you owe it to her.” 

“ All right,”’ said Charles, in a low tone. 

The injury on Geraldine’s knee was quite as 


anticipated. 
obtained; and she lay in her room for a month 
the victim of unceasing pain. 


removal to a sofa. To Captain Urquhart her 
illness occasioned very great sorrow and dis- 
appointment. For a long time he hoped that 
she would have recovered sufficiently before 
the day appointed for their marriage. 


to move. 
On the morning after the accident Charles 

had quitted the house, notwithstanding the 

earnest entreaties of Mr. Stevenson. Whither 

he was going he did not say, nor was any one 

able to guess. 

regularity, did he call at the door to make in- 

quiry respecting Geraldine. On these occa- 

sions he was several times met by Alice and 

by Mr. Stevenson, who besought him to come 

in, but in vain. 

« Alice,” said Geraldine, the first day that 

she sat again in the dining-room, “I wish you 

would tell Charles when he comes that I wish 

to see him.” 

“ But he will not mind.” 

“T think he will mind if you tell him that 

it is my request.” 

So Alice kept on the watch, and took care 

to be in the hall when the door was opened to 

Charles’ knock. 

“ How is she going on?” 

“She is down to-day and she wants to see 

you.” 

“To see me!” 

“Yes.” 

Charles was silent. 

“You will grieve her if you refuse.’ 

He entered the hall still in silence. 


Alice 





room, the latter felt a little at a loss how to 


led him to Geraldine. 





serious as the worst fears of her friends had | 
The best medical advice was | 


At the end of | 
this period she was so far restored as to bear | 


But | 
when that day came it found her still unable | 


But each day, with unfailing | 
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“Tam delighted to see you, Charles,” ex-| Geraldine laughed very heartily indeed—the 
claimed Geraldine, her voice weaker than} first langh she had uttered since the accident. 
usual. “Captain Urquhart is not so bloodthirsty 

He gazed in surprise at the worn expression | as you.” 
of her pale face. “T should like to know what he called me 

“I don’t see why you should be glad to see | when he first heard of it.” 
me, Geraldine,” he said, with a tone of tender- “T think he was as sorry for you as for 
ness which they had never heard from him | Geraldine,” said Alice. 
before. “T should like to see him, and to tell him 

“Why not ?”’ she asked. how sorry I am on all accounts. Do you 

“You told me once that I was the sorrow | know, Geraldine, I begin to feel jolly again.” 
of your life; I did not believe it then, but I} “Iam glad to hear it; why don’t you come 
believe it now.” here sometimes ? ” 

“T am glad you do believe it; but youare| “Perhaps I shall now—if you will care for 








|| not more a sorrow now than you were when I | it.” 
|| said that. Sit down here.’ and she indicated] “You know it will make me happy.” 

a chair beside her. He ubeyed, asking,— “T should do anything to make you happy.” 
|| Have you suffered much?” “No,” said Geraldine, gravely, “you would 
| “ A good deal.” not.” 


“Why do you think that?” 

“You can do many things to make me 
happy which you leave undone.” 

He did not reply. 

“T should be sorry to ask you to do any- 
thing merely for the sake of making me 
happy; and indeed I could only be happy in 
what would make you happy.” 

“ And I should be sorry, Geraldine, if your 
happiness were never to be more than a reflec- 
tion of mine.” 


“ She has been in torture,” said Alice. 

“But the worst is over now,” continued 
Geraldine; “I feel stronger, and I shall soon 
be all right.” 

“T did not think that you would ever have 
forgiven me,” said the young man, dropping 
his eyes. 

“Why should I forgive you? you did not 
intend to hurt me.” 

“No,” he exclaimed, earnestly, “I did not; 
I would not have hurt you for all the world. 











“Do you think it never would be much?” 


And if any one had caused you what I have 
“Never. I am one of those unlucky crea- 


| done I would have killed him. And I should 
| have killed myself too for it, only I thought, | tures born at the moment when some unlucky 
| ‘she paid that price for my life and I must not | star was crossing some other star. But do 
|| now defraud her of it.’ ” }you know,” he continued, changing his tone, 
|| “Charles,” said Geraldine, with tears in her | suddenly, “I really have been thinking that I 
|| eyes, “I would bear this ten times over for shall make a trial of doing as you wish me.” 

your sake. I would die for your sake.” “In what way?” 
“T believe you would,” he said, his own | 











“That’s just the point. I once thought 
| tears flowing as he saw hers; “it is worth| myself a great fellow; but when I begin to 

living to know you, Geraldine. But I must| consider my capabilities, I scarcely know what 
| tell you the truth about that night. Ido not|I am fit for. I have serious thoughts of be- 





| think I really intended to commit suicide at | coming a cabdriver.” 
| all. Iwas half mad, andI scarcely knew what| “Nonsense,” cried the two girls together. 
I was doing.” | “What else would you suggest, then P ” 
“ Don’t talk of it any more now,” entreated| “Oh, I don’t know; surely there are many 





Geraldine; “it is all over.” 

“Tt is not over, and you lying there, unable 
| to stir.” 

“Oh, I shall soon be well.” 
| “T trust you will; if you were not, I could 
|} never be happy again. I suppose Urquhart 
| hates me.” 

“Captain Urquhart does not hate any one,” 

|| replied Geraldine, colouring as she spake. 
“ Well, I know this, if I had been going to 
be married to a Geraldine, and any fellow had 
upset matters as I have done, I should have 
followed him a hundred miles beyond the 
sources of the Nile to skin him.” 








situations to be filled.” 

“There are, and there are always more men 
than situations; and there are always men 
seeking situations who understand what they 
are about. You know, both of you, that I 
never studied anything but smoking, lolling, 
and flirting. You remember when I used to 
flirt with you, Geraldine? If you had only 
encouraged me in that study, I should have 
taken the prize. But I have discovered that 
there are no lucrative situations to be had in 
any of these branches.” 

“Tf you are only willing to live usefully,” 
said Geraldine, “you will not find any difficulty’ 
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in beginning. There’s Uncle ——, he can do 
something for you.” 

“TI wish I was dead,” exclaimed Charles; 
“TI don’t see why people should be allowed to 
live when they are tired of living, and when 
they are in the way of others.” 

“Perhaps they may be allowed to live as a 
punishment for having put themselves in such 
a position. It grieves me very much to hear 
you talk so.” 

“Well, then, I won’t grieve you. If it 
pleases you, I'll say that the cup of life is filled 
with the most delicious nectar. I will smile 
while I am drinking the stuff, and keep the 
faces until you turn your back.” 

“God is very good to us all, Charles, if we 
would but see it. If you could but see your 
life from a high point of view, you would know 
that everything is arranged in love.” 

“So I have heard you say before; but I am 
not one of those angels who can understand 
that doctrine. I suppose you think your 
tumble on the steps was all for the best.” 

She replied with a smile. 

“Well, to come back to the point, whether 
I am sick of life or not, I have got to live. I 
do not care for my own life any longer, so I 
must strive and make it pleasant to others. 
My great object in living now is to do what 
will please you.” 

“I wish you had a nobler object.” 

“So do I,” he ejaculated with meaning; 
but Geraldine did not understand him. He 
continued, after a pause, “My misfortunes 
have taught me one thing, at least.” 

“ What is that?” 

“They have taught me the value of what 
men call friendship. I knew a lot of fellows 
who would have cleaned my boots for me at 
one time; but when they came to know how 
matters stood, they cut me soon enough. By 
the way, I can give you a laugh about that. 
One day I met two of them in the Strand, but 
they caught sight of me, and turned a corner, 
and took torunning. What do you think I 
did? I took after them with full speed, with 
cries of ‘stop thieves,’ and by the time I got 
two policemen in hot pursuit I slipped into a 
shop and left them to see it out. But that’s 
the way with them all. It is worth while 
becoming poor to discover what is good in the 
world.” 

“Experience is the great teacher,” said 
Geraldine. 

“Well, I wish she didn’t charge quite so 
high for her lessons.” 

The apparent change in the temper of 
Charles was the occasion of great joy to his 
friends. No sooner did Mr. Stevenson hear 
of his willingness to accept a situation than 


he made exertions to procure one. He was 
successful, and before a fortnight had elapsed 
Charles had actually entered on his labours as 
a clerk in a large mercantile establishment. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.-——MISS MATILDA MORETON. 


On the death of Mr. Moreton, his sister, 
Miss Matilda Moreton, at once proceeded to 
the house in Hyde Park, and took up her 
residence there pending the settlement of 
affairs. By the will executed a short time 
before his death, Mr. Moreton had left to her 


which he possessed in London and elsewhere. 
But a certain sum of money which he had 


now omitted. With respect to the reason of 
this change, Miss Matilda Moreton did not 
possess the slightest information in the world ; 
but she did not hesitate to assign the whole 
authorship to the interference of Mr. Steven- 
son. Moreover, the fact that her nephew had 
been deprived of his property served to increase 
the feeling of animosity which her own depri- 
vation had awakened. Not indeed that she 
had ever been very fond of Charles, or that he 
had earned an interest in her heart by a dis- 
play of kindness or affection. But the money 
was there, and it was certainly more to her 
taste that Charles should enjoy it than Geral- 
dine, whom she had ever regarded with great 
dislike. 

When she took posession of the house in 
Hyde Park she at once dismissed a number of 
the servants, and simply kept on the remainder 
till matters should be arranged. Charles did 
not go near her, nor did she make any effort 
to secure his company. But just after he had 
entered on his situation, he was surprised by 
a message begging of him to call at Hyde 
Park. 

“ What can this be?” he thought. “ Has the 
old witch learnt that I am mending my ways, 
and does she now want to congratulate me? 
However, I shall go.” 

And the same evening, after leaving his 
office, he did go. It was the first time he had 
seen his father’s house since that night, long 
ago, when he had run away with the money. 
As he approached it, many remembrances 
crowded upon his mind. He could not avoid 
thinking of his father, how kind he had always 
been, and how little consideration he had 
received from his son in return. He reflected 
that it was not impossible that his father 
might have been alive had it not been for his 
wild and wicked courses; and he felt a depth 
of sorrow and remorse which he had not before 





experienced. Then, approaching nearer, he 





all his furniture, and some house property | 


added to all these in a previous-testament was | 
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saw the windows of his own room, and then 
the windows of Geraldine’s room, and his heart 
became filled with thoughts of her. No more 
he loved her as once he did, for in her treat- 
ment of him there had been that dignified 
distance which had annihilated the hopes of 
love. But perhaps on this very account she 
had grown more to him, and had risen into an 
increased influence over his heart. And this 
same influence had also derived new life and 
freshness from the fact that she had suffered 
on his behalf and as a result of his misconduct. 
For none had ever seen on the flashing ex- 
terior of the young man any trace of the deep 
feelings which had been aroused by Geraldine’s 
misfortune. And need we wonder at this? 
Is it not so in the great economy of the world ? 
Do we not strive against God with our sins 
till He manifested Himself in the flesh, and 
we learn how we have smitten and bruised 
Him? The view of a love which we have 
pained, and which has loved us on in spite of 
its pain, affects the heart more strongly than 
anything else beside. 

He rang the bell. The man who opened 
the door was an Irishman, and he had been 
in Mr. Moreton’s service since Charles was a 
boy. 
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| “Why do you prefer living by yourself to 
living here? As long as the house is here, 

| you may as well enjoy it.” 

| “TJ never cared much to come here,” he re- 

| plied, wondering at this sudden gust of affec- 

| tion. 

“Why have you not lived at Mr. Stever- 
son’s P” 

“T had my own reasons.” 

“And, I doubt not, good ones,” said his 
aunt, expressively. “But what does it cost 
| you to live by yourself?” 

“More or less; according to the style. I’m 
not quite so nobby as I used to be.” 

“T suppose not; your means have narrowed 
very much of late.” 

“Narrowed! The two sides have met.” 

“ Charles,” said Miss Moreton, after a pause, 
“you may as well come and stay here for the 
present.” 

“It would seem like old times 
ways.” 

** And in others too, perhaps,” rejoined his 
aunt, mysteriously. ‘“ Will you come?” 

“ Why do you wish it?” 

“T have my own reasons for wishing it.” 

“T have been knocking about in London for 
months, and you never said this before. Is it 





in 


> 





“Well, then, Misther Charles, is it you?” 
he exclaimed, in a tone of amazement, which | 
plainly implied that he believed it was not, 
and that it was something very unpleasant 
and alarming that had assumed his shape and 
image. 

“Yes; are you afraid of me?” 

“Well, then, no; sure I know you wouldn’t 
hurt a hair of my head. But is it really | 
you?” | 

“How have you been since I saw you,| 
O’Brien?” 

“As well as could be expected, Misther | 
Charles. But sure and you’ve turned out a/| 
beauty—how many years is it since I seen 
you?” 

“T don’t know, indeed; is Miss Moreton at 
home?” 

So Charles was ushered into the house of his 
childhood like a stranger. He found his aunt 
in the library. She was a tall and elderly 
woman, with a prepossessing countenance. 
She greeted her nephew with considerable 
warmth. 

“T have been wishing very much to see 
you.” 

“Here you are in the old place,” he said, 
looking round, 

“Where are you stopping now?” asked 
Miss Moreton. 

“TI have a little lodging where I hang out 
all alone.” 


‘the lady. 


because I have got a situation you ask me 
now ?” 

“A situation! You do not wish me to 
understand that you have taken a situation P” 

“T have.” 

“Shame on the vile plotting that has re- 
duced you to this. I did not think I should 
ever see your father’s son like that.” 

“ Perhaps you would prefer to see him like 
a whipping post with hunger.” 

“ All this is terrible,” exclaimed Miss More- 
ton, with excitement. “All this tends to 
make my indignation burn the fiercer. And 
my six thousand pounds!” 

“ What is that P” 

“Your father was to have left me six thou- 
sand pounds by the will Stevenson upset.” 

* Nonsense, aunt. Stevenson upset no 
will.” 

“Your innocence hides his guilt.” 

“My innocence! What a lamb of a fellow 
Iam. I tell you, you talk outrageously about 
that poor man.” 

“The double-dyed scoundrel!” exclaimed 


things won’t go straight. That man is capable 
of anything.” 

“Ts it to see Stevenson beaten black and 
blue you ask me here ?” 

“ No,” she replied, relapsing into the myste- 
rious air she had once or twice assumed. “ At 
the same time you may see that. The plots 


‘* Tf he dies in his bed the course of | 
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of that man may possibly suggest counter- 
plots.” 

“If counterplots wait on his plots they will 
be a long time coming.” 

“ Positively,” said Miss Moreton, as if struck 
by an idea, “I do believe that you are in some 
way in league with Stevenson.” 

The idea of being in league with any one for 
the robbery of his own property struck Charles 
as so ludicrous, that he laughed heartily. 

“ What are you laughing at?” demanded 
the lady, with asperity. 

“At your shrewdness, aunt; I never dreamed 
that I should have been found out.” 

“ Found out in what?” 

“In my league with Stevenson.” 

“Then you are really in league with him ? 
Do explain, Charles. I hate uncertainty.” 

“Well, I am in league with Stevenson, so 
far as that I believe he has the truest heart in 
the world, except, perhaps, one.” 

“ What one is that? ” 

“Geraldine Beauchamp’s.” 

Miss Moreton was in speechless despair. 
Mr. Stevenson and Geraldine represented to 
her thought the condensed rascality of the 
world. 

“T think,” she said at last, “if I had you 
here for a bit I would do you good.” 

“T don’t mind coming, then ; if for nothing 
else it would be worth while to get the 
good.” 

“You make my mind easy.” 

Why Charles obeyed her invitation he could 
not himself have said. But the next night he 
slept once more in his old room. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE WORK OF PATIENCE. 


“ We expect Walter at three o’clock to-day,” 
said Geraldine to Captain Urquhart, as they 
one morning sat together. 

“It will be pleasant to your aunt and uncle 
to have him here.” 

“ Tt will be pleasant to us all.” 

“For my part I shall be glad of an opportu- 
nity to improve my acquaintance with him.” 

“ And the more you know him the more you 
will like him. His heart is transparency 
itself.” 

“I gather that from the little I know of 
him. There was a time, Geraldine, when I 
had very strange thoughts about Walter.” 

“ What were they?” 

“TI mean in connection with you. I thought 


different between you and Walter had you 
never seen me?” 

“T really don’t know,” she answered, with a 
smile. “ It is quite possible.” 

After some further conversation, he asked,— 

“ Have you tried to stand yet ?” 

“No; and the doctor says I must not try 
for a while.” 

“We must strive to be patient,” he said, 
sighing; “but it is very hard.” 

“T find it easier than I expected, John.” 

“ When we look at our trials from the out- 
side, we see a great deal to be thankful for. I 
remember in the old romances I used to read 
when a boy, how the lovers would tell their 
ladies that they longed for some occasion to 
prove their devotion, and how much they were 
willing to do and to bear. It would seem a 
dreadful thing to be in the world without an 
opportunity of knowing whether or not we 
had gained the victory over ourselves, whether 
or not our submission to God was a reality. 
If we were without the opportunity I am sure 
we should yearn and pray for it.” 

“Very few persons have a proper under- 
standing of affliction.” 

“Very few. It is a common thing to hear 
men wonder what particular sin they have 
committed above others that they should above 
others receive affliction. I cannot doubt for a 
moment that the heart which is most tried is 
the heart which is most favoured. The son of 
a poor man has few lessons given him, and 
only learns to read; the son of a rich man is 
sent to college, and has abundant labour at his 
books. But just in proportion to the labour 
imposed is the advantage enjoyed and the re- 
sult attained. The great object of man’s ex- 
istence is a conformity to the likeness of 
Christ. And every sorrow is a step on which 
to mount in our advance to this likeness. Had 
we no opportunity of yielding our wills to the 
will of God, our natural will would still remain 
within us in all its strength.” 

Since their engagement, and consequently 
increased intimacy, Captain Urquhart had 
contracted a habit of talking out his thoughts 
to Geraldine in the form of little treatises, 
She well knew when one of these treatises was 
coming. He threw back his head, and his 
eyes were raised and fixed on some invisible 
object. When these signs appeared, she would 
generally close her lips, and leave his mind 
undiverted to pursue its course. 

Later in the day Geraldine was sitting alone, 
and Alice entered the room. 





you and Walter loved each other.” 
“ And so we do,” she said, smiling. | 
“Tam not afraid of your love now, but I 
once was. Do you think it would have been | 


“Oh, that pretty blue silk again!” ex- 


| claimed Geraldine. “I do so like you in that 


silk.” 
“T knew you did, and so I put it on.” 
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“Take care, Alice.” 

“Take care of what P”’ 

“I don’t think you put on that silk for me 
to-day.” 

“For whom, then? ” 

“I didn’t say for any person. But I have 
been lying here for many weeks, and you never 
wore it before.” 


“I can’t always wear the one dress. I like 


this because you told me I looked best in it. | 


I thought it would be nice to put off the 
mourning when Waltef was coming up.” 

At the time he was expected Walter arrived. 
Mr. Stevenson returned from business before 
his usual hour, and Charles and the captain 
arrived in time for tea. It was the happiest 
evening that house had seen for a good while. 


Mrs. Stevenson was quite a girl in her glee, | 


for Walter was a prime favourite with her. 
Besides, the good lady’s mind had a certain 
taste in the line of baking hypothetical wed- 
ding cakes, which seemed to demand practice. 
Once a marriage was definitely arranged her 
interest in it was over, which only existed so 
long as there was room for conjecture and 
prophetic strain. 

“You are thin, Walter,” said Mr. Steven- 
son. 

“ So they tell me; but I feel very well.” 

“ You must not work too hard now that you 
have come to London. There is always so 
much to be done in London, that if a curate 
had the strength of ten men, he could easily 
kill himself in a year.” 

“T shall strive not to kill myself.” 

“When we do more in the service of God 
than is warranted by the powers He has given 
us we exceed His will, and run outside His 
providence. I have known a score of good 
men in my time, and when God asked them 
for their life they gave Him their death. It is 
quite a mistake to think that the gospel ad- 
vancing in the world is a juggernaut car, and 
that we help it on by throwing ourselves under 
it to be crushed. I speak from my own ex- 


| perience.” 


“T have seen very much of the same thing,” 
said Walter. 

“Tt is not only bad in result,” said Captain 
Urquhart, “ but it is wrong in principle. This 
desire to do a great deal for God has its root 
in our own selfish desire for distinction. Men 
who foolishly commit these excesses are often 
encouraged by the praise which thoughtless 
people have bestowed on the same kind of 
thing.” 

“T quite agree with you, Captain,” said Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Captain Urquhart proceeded, and Geraldine 
noted some abstraction of manner which made 





| her afraid that he was about to become dry to 
the company. 

| “There is another thing, too,” he said. “As 
|it seems to me the strongest and sublimest 
| point in the character of God is this—that He 
| sees sin and suffering without undue efforts to 
repress or allay them, and thus, perhaps, by a 
burst of passionate feeling to disturb the har- 
mony of His universe. He does with respect 
to each case of sin and suffering as much as 
the interest of the entire scheme permits, but 
He does no more. To exceed this would not 
be love, but only weakness and foolishness. 
But the men you refer to do not imitate God 
in this. They exceed their powers when ap- 
plying their efforts to particular cases; then 
they fall weak and broken, and say they died 
in God’s service.” 

“ Your remarks are just,” said Mr. Steven- 
son. “This excess, however, is one to which 
the good only are exposed. The other side of 
the question affects a larger number of per- 
sons. How many men in the world are never 
in the slightest danger of overdoing the service 
of God, simply from the reason that they 
never touch that service at all. It is a sad 
thing to see any man living in this way, but it 
is tenfold sad when we behold a minister of 
religion belying the vows he has taken and 
the office he wears.” 





CHAPTER XL.—-SHOWING WHO CAME BY THE THIRD- 
CLASS TRAIN, 


Tue deep-toned bell in Paddington station 
announced the arrival of a train. Porters 
gathered on the platform, and cabs and han- 
soms lined its side. And in a minute or two 
the train rolled in covered with dust, quite 
fagged-looking. Then the carriage doors opened 
and the inmates emerged, quite as dusty and 
done-up looking. But not with these first- 
class carriages have we anything to do, so 
| thoroughly disordered inside, strewn as they 
| are with newspapers and sandwich wrappings. 
|Nor yet with these second-class carriages, 
| which appear rather less untidy, as if the occu- 
pants did not feel free to take too much liberty 
on the strength of a mere second-class fare. 
Our business leads us to the third-class, at the 
back of the train. And yonder is the very 
man we have come to meet, just now stepping 
out on the platform, but arrested by the catch- 
ing across the door of a large bundle he carries. 
The bundle is made up in a yellow cloth 
which may once have served the purpose of a 
window curtain, or possibly of a gay gown, or 
indeed of many things besides. Whether the 
heat of the May day has contracted the 
carriage-door since he got the bundle in, or 
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whether he has amused himself during the 
journey by making two bundles into one, the 
result of the present moment is a dead lock. 
With a face expressive of great impatience and 
ill-temper, the owner endeavours alternately 
to try and to coax the bundle, which seems to 
resist equally his strength and his kindness, 
and the looker-on might have been disposed 
to regard the proceeding with equanimity and 
the accident as a just judgment on the pro- 
prietor, were it not that half a dozen angry 
faces and voices within the compartment ex- 
pressed resentment at the unexpected im- 
prisonment. And it was only when the 
resentment on the other side of the bundle 
had taken the form of actual force that the 
obstruction was removed, and was thrown out- 
ward with such violence as almost to endanger 
the equilibrium of the owner. ‘ 

While he was surveying with some chagrin 
certain rents inflicted during the struggle on 
the buff calico, we notice that a card attached 
thereto bears the name of James Oliver. We 
also notice that he is a small and excessively 
thin man. He is thin across the shoulders 
and thin across the waist. His legs are thin 
and his arms are thin. And Mr. Oliver 
appears to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered for the saving of cloth in his 
dress; for the thin body and members are 
arrayed in the tightest possible manner. More- 
over his face is thin, his nose is thin, his lips 
are thin, and so on wherever there is a sus- 
ceptibility of thinness. 

To complete the picture we may add that 
his clothes are worn and shabby, and his hat 
is dinted and stained; while a large, coarse 
kerchief, rolled in a slovenly manner round his 
neck, serves to increase the force of his dis- 
reputable exterior. 

But now he has got his bundle to the edge 
of the platform, and he is addressing a cab- 
man. 

“What's your fare to Hyde Park?” 

“We generally gets two-and-six.” 

“T have been in London before,” said Mr. 
Oliver, in a thin, querulous voice; “you 
understand.” 

The cabman winked in reply, but without 
any expression of mirth. 

“ One-and-sixpence is your fare, I believe ? ” 

“The police calculates it at that,” replied 
the cabman. 

The traveller entered the cab, having first 
seen his bundle secured on the top, and then 
gave Miss Moreton’s address to the driver. 

On arriving at his destination he dragged 
his yellow bundle into the spacious hall, to the 
perfect surprise of the servant. 





“ He is.” 

“Will you have the goodness to let him 
know that a gentleman wishes to see him.” 

Notwithstanding the complete vulgarity of 
Mr. Oliver’s appearance, there was something 
in his tone and manner of speaking which 
informed the servant that he was not without 
claim to the title he had assumed. 

“ Yes, sir; will you step into the library? ” 

“No, I will remain here,” replied Mr. 
Oliver, directing an affectionate glance towards 
his luggage. ’ 

When Charlesappeared in the hall, whistling, 
and with his hands in his pockets, he regarded 
the stranger, but especially his appurtenances, 
with astonishment. 

“Well, my good fellow, what’s up?” 

“T see you do not recognise me.” 

“Who are you?” 

“When I last saw you you were a little 
boy.” 

“Who were you when you last saw me P” 

“And Alice was in arms. I am James 
Oliver.” 

For a moment Charles gazed on the wizened 
face and form in silence, and then, acting in 
conformity with his usual custom not to be 
surprised at anything, he shook hands with 
the new comer, exclaiming,— 

“ Welcome up; how are you? Come along. 
John, see to this gentleman’s washing (point- 
ing to the bundle). Warm to-day, isn’t it?” 
He led Mr. Oliver up-stairs, and introduced 
him to a room which he said was to be his bed- 
chamber, and here he left him for the present. 
It was the room which had been Geraldine’s, 
and the furniture and ornaments were the 
same as when she occupied it. Mr. Oliver sat 
down and looked about him in bewilderment. 
He was evidently unaccustomed to such sur- 
roundings. 

After he had spent some little time in setting 
himself right, without however producing much 
change in his appearance, he descended, and 
was met on the stairs by Charles. 

“You don’t know Aunt Matilda? ” 

“No.” 

“ Come in here, then.” 

He led Mr. Oliver into the dining-room, 
where Miss Moreton was seated. The intro- 


way. 
“ Where is Alice P” asked Mr. Oliver. 
“She’s away at Mr. Stevenson’s.” 


like that.” 
“What's wrong, then? ” 





“Is young Mr. Moreton at home ? ” 





“T don’t like that Stevenson.” 











extreme disgust; “I don’t like that, I don’t | 


duction was despatched in Charles’ off-hand 


“Ugh!” exclaimed Mr. Oliver, shaking his | 
head from side to side with an expression of | 
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“That’s because you don’t know him; I tell 
you he’s a right worthy fellow.” 

“Oh! I don’t like it,” continued Mr. Oliver, 
with increased disgust. 

“T am quite one with you, Mr. Oliver,” said 
Miss Moreton. “TI fear there is more in that 
gentleman than appears on the surface.” 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh!” pursued Mr. Oliver, with 
a gesture that made Charles laugh. 

“What do you know of Stevenson ? ” 

“TI know very little, Cousin Charles; but 
that little is enough. Ugh!” 

“That will was a nasty job, Mr. Oliver,” 
said Miss Moreton. 

“Ugh!” 

“ And now it seems to me,” continued Miss 
Moreton, “that the man’s whole object is to 
get round Alice. J have no power over her. 
It is Mr. Stevenson this, and Mr. Stevenson 
that, and Mr. Stevenson everything.” 
“Tam sure I don’t know how Alice would 
|| have been without him,” exclaimed Charles. 

“Ugh! But Ishall soon set things right.” 

“Things don’t seem to me to want any 
setting right.” 

Mr. Oliver eyed him confounded. 

“What about your money ? ” 

“And my six thousand pounds!” exclaimed 
Miss Moreton. 

* Father set them right.” 

“Suppose we could set them righter,” sug- 
gested Mr. Oliver. 

“Then do it,’”’ said Charles. 

*What’s the matter with him?” asked Mr. 
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“TI denounce the whole proceeding!” ex- 
claimed Charles, violently. 

“You may denounce as much as you like, 
my young friend; I'll give it to that Stevenson 
as he never got it before.” 

Such was the character of the gentleman to 
whom Mr. Moreton had by his first will con- 
signed the management of his affairs. To do 
Mr. Moreton justice, it should be remarked 
that he was in a great measure ignorant of his 
cousin. He knew that Mr. Oliver was a very 
rich man, and he had reason, in addition, to 
believe him thoroughly upright. But Mr. 
Oliver lived far away from London, and seldom 
visited the metropolis; his cousin was there- 
fore without an opportunity for observing the 
meanness of his nature, and his narrowing 
miserliness.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—WALTER AND ALICE. 


Ir was arranged that Walter should spend a 
few days at his uncle’s before moving to his 
new parish. 

“Tt scarcely seems like being in London at 
all when you cannot come out to walk with 
me, as you used to do,” he said to Geraldine. 
“Ts that the salient point in your idea of 
London?” she asked, laughing. 

“Tt is a salient point at least ; you remember 
we used to walk a great deal.” 

“T shall soon begin to walk again; at least 
the doctor tells me that in a few weeks I may 
try hobbling about the house on crutches.” 











Oliver of Miss Moreton. 

“My own opinion is that he is going to 
marry that Miss Beauchamp.” 

“There you are out,” rejoined the young 
man. 
“She will be out soon,” exclaimed Mr. 
Oliver. 


“On crutches! O Geraldine, I should not 
like to see you on crutches.” 

“Why not? Would they seem peculiarly 
unbecoming to me P”’ 

“TI think so. I have always had such an 
idea of your walking alone and being inde- 








Charles looked inquiringly. 

“Ugh, the thieves! But I shall teach them 
how to get round tottering brains again.” 

““What are you going to do, then?” 

“Going to do! why your father was as mad 
as a hare when he made that will.” 


womanish woman! 


pendent.” 


“ How manly you must think me.” 
“No; Ishould not like to think you manly; 


but don’t you think there’s such a thing as a 


9% 


“What do you mean?” 
“Or rather, don’t you think there’s such a 





“T don’t think myself he was quite right.” 

“ And why did you not dispute it, then ?” 

1 “T tell you once for all, cousin,” said the 

young man, rising to his feet, “that I shall 

countenance no effort to dispute the will.” 
“And my six thousand pounds!” moaned 

Miss Moreton.” 

||  “ You are nothing here nor there,” said Mr. 

Oliver. ‘Your father made me executor of 

| the estate by a former will.” 

| “Where is the former will ? ” 


“Tt’s safe, I can tell you. I have a copy of 
it up-stairs in my parcel.” 


thing as a woman who is manly in her woman- 
liness—that is, whose womanliness is strong 
and brave, and as it ought to be; and that 
there is the opposite of that—poor and 
womanish womanliness ? ”’ 

“T see you have very advanced views on 
us ladies. However, I believe I am going to 
have the crutches.” 

“ And how long will it be before you can | 
really walk ? ” 

“T can’t tell you; perhaps never.” 
“Never! O Geraldine.” 





“Well, it seems so slow. And besides I | 
( 
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have heard very disagreeable things about 
accidents to the knee.” 

“ But the doctor does not say it.” 

“No, he says I, shall be well; but doctors 
sometimes feel delicate about speaking out the 
truth.” 

“Tt would be a dreadful sorrow to us all to 
see you lame.” 

“If it is right for me to be lame it should 
not be a sorrow.” 

“That is the proper way to look at it; at 
the same time I do not think I should have 
trust enough in God to escape from the 
sorrow.” 

“ We don’t often have——Oh, here’s Alice! 
Alice, Walter is longing for some one to have 
a walk with.” 

“T should like it very much,” cried Alice. 

“ Away, then, and put on your things, or 
you will not have time before dinner.” 

So Alice quitted the room. 

“ Alice is getting tall,” said Walter; “1 see 
a great difference since I first knew her.” 

“Alice is improved in every way,” said 
Geraldine; “ she is all truth and sweetness.” 

“ And Charles seems tamer too.” 

“Just at present he does; I hope it will 
last.” 

They chatted away till Alice was ready, and 
then she and Walter started together. 

“Where do you chiefly attend on Sundays P”’ 
he asked. 

“We go to that church you see with the 
spire.” 

“Do you like it? ”’ 

“ Well, of course, I like going to church very 
much, but I like going to that church only 
middling.” 

“ You don’t like the ministers, then.” 

“No; the incumbent is so dry, I can’t 
understand him. You know that kind of 
preaching which never makes one feel any 
better.” 

“ But don’t you think, Alice, that persons 
are too hard on preachers P”’ 

“No doubt they are; but I do really try to 
like Mr. Baker. His sermons seem as if he 
put them on Saturday night into a refrigerator, 
and only took them out when he was coming 
down to read them.” 

“ That’s very bad.” 

“TI know Mr. Stevenson doesn’t like him, 
though he never said so. But he is thinking 
of taking sittings in another church, and I 
suspect the reason.” 

“What you describe is too common; but 
I have generally found that the people are 
more to blame than the minister if preaching 
is without result. If people came to church 
with the prayerful intention to seek God, I 





am sure they would find Him in the greatest 
wilderness of a sermon.” 

“But don’t you think they might get more 
good from some sermons than from others P” 

“Undoubtedly. As a general rule, I think 
a preacher’s spiritual success depends on his 
own spirituality. For my own part, I feel 
that’ my preaching altogether depends on my 
state. I do not know how an honest man can, 
with any success, urge on others the truths 
which he is himself neglecting.” 

“T suppose he could not; but some might 
think it was their duty to speak the truths 
irrespective of themselves.” 

“Quite likely. But I am sure that such 
preaching must be without power. It would be 
like having a display of fireworks without any 
fire. Oh, Alice, wecan do nothing without the 
Spirit of God. Do you not feel this P” 

“1 ap.” 

“The whole secret lics in being filled with 
the Holy Ghost. Do you find it easy, Alice, 
to retain a sense of God’s presence ?” 

“T don’t know much about these things,”’ 
she replied, timidly. 

“ But you know the difference between being 
in union with God, and being out of union 
with Him?” 

“ A little,” she murmured. 

“There are two things for which I make 
daily prayer: That I may be filled with desire 
for God’s Spirit, and that I may understand 
the full magnitude of the work which God’s 
Spirit may accomplish in my heart. I suppose 
you pray for God’s Spirit every day?” 

“T try to do it.” 

“Then you do it; for to try to do it is to 
do it. But I know with myself that I often 
ask without expecting to receive. We are 
to believe we receive the Holy Spirit when we 
ask for Him. We have no idea till we realize 
the truth of the extent to which we may be 


under the influence of God, and of the way in | 


which we may be changed by that influence 
into His likeness. Have you ever clearly set 
before you what you would like to become, 
and then determined by God’s help to kecome 
it?” 

“Tam afraid I have not.’ 

“Then you must do it, Alice. Think of 
abiding always with Christ, and of feeling His 
presence with you always. Think of feeling 
that everything you have and are is become 
His, and that everything He is and has is 
become yours. Think of living with the con- 
sciousness that you are pleasing Him and doing 
His work, and with the belief slowly building 
itself up in your mind that He is governing 
all things in wisdom, and is leading you and 
all who follow Him to another and glorious 
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state of existence. Oh, Alice, how unworldly 
it makes one! how ready we are to give up 
everything! how we can, like St. Paul, weigh 
the present affliction which endures only for a 
moment against the exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory! What do you think of it?” 

“T like to hear you talking so much. Once 
I knew nothing about these things, and I never 
should have known anything but for Geraldine 
and Mr. Stevenson. But Mr. Stevenson 
would make any one love to be religious.” 

“Uncle was the means of my conversion at 
the beginning, and he has since been the means 
of setting before me such an exalted standard 
of Christian character, that I feel impatient of 
anything that is not like him.” 

“ He is a dear man!” exclaimed Alice. 

“T know,” continued Walter, “ that it is not 
right to make any one beside Christ our reli- 
gious ideal; but Christ seems so high and so 
hard to comprehend that I do not think we 
ever should know Him without first seeing 
Him in His followers. I am very glad to hear 
you say you love Mr. Stevenson.” 

“T should be an ungrateful creature not to 
love him, if only for his kindness to me.” 

“But I mean, I am glad that you admire 
him for his Christian character. We must 
strive to follow him, by giving ourselves up as 
fully to God as he has done. I should like to 
see you an eminent Christian, Alice.” 

Alice drew her hat forward over her eyes as 
she replied,— 

* You will never see that.’ 


CHAPTER XLII.— MR. JAMES OLIVER GETS TO 
WORK. 


Mr. James Otiver had come to London from 
his residence in Monmouthshire for the pur- 
pose of doing a certain thing, and he did not 
lose any time in getting to work. The very 
next day he made his way to Mr. Stevenson, 
whom he bearded in his little office. 

** Your name is Stevenson, I understand.” 

Mr. Stevenson surveyed the thin man with 
his decayed exterior, and with his shabbiness 
set off and intensified by the rough cloth coiled 
around his neck. 

“Yes, my name is Stevenson.” 

“JT did not expect you would admit it, and 
it is likely if you had known me you would 
not.” 

The old gentleman gazed in silent surprise. 

“T, sir, am James Oliver.” 

“T have not the pleasure of knowing you.” 

“Ugh, you'll know me very well soon 
enough. I am James Oliver, Mr. Moreton's 


said Mr. Stevenson, his look of surprise in- 
creasing as he spoke. 

“ T, sir, am a cousin of the late Mr. Moreton; 
and the late Mr. Moreton by a will executed 
in such and such a year, appointed me exe- 
cutor.” 

“T am aware of that.” 

“Are you? Well, sir, by some means— 
mark you, I do not at present say by what 
means—that will has been set aside by a will 
executed at a later date, of which you were 
made executor.” 

Mr. Stevenson nodded assent. There was 
something in his aspect so tranquil and self- 
possessed that his interlocutor felt a little 
put about, and at a loss what to say next. A 
pause ensued— 

“Tn a word, Mr. Stevenson, to come at once 
to the matter in hand, I consider that last 
will to have been extracted from Mr. Moreton 
by improper means.” 

“This is strong language, Mr. Oliver.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, if I call it weak.” 

“ And on whom do you cast this heavy im- 
putation ?” 

“That, sir, is another matter. I do not 
consider it necessary to cast it on any one in 
particular unless I wish; and I use it at pre- 
sent merely in a general sense.” 

“ Such a statement, Mr. Oliver, cannot exist 
in a general sense. To render it of any worth 
it must be pointed and defined.” 

“Then, sir, as you wish to push me to an 
explanation,” he replied, glancing round to 
make certain they were alone, “I will tell 
you that I consider yourself to be the party 
implicated.” 

“TI expected as much.” 

“ Of course you did.” 

“ Will you permit me to ask you on what 
fact or fancy you base the suspicion? ”’ 

“Fact or fancy!” exclaimed Mr. Oliver, 
with his thin, querulous laugh. | 

“Tt is impossible to possess such a convic- | 
tion without some appropriate ground.” | 

“Do you consider it anything to the pur- 
pose, sir, that Charles Moreton was stark 
mad at the time that he made the will?” 

“Tf that be a fact I have no knowledge of 
it; nor can I receive it as a fact till I hear it 
proved.” 

“That, sir, is the business which has 
brought me to London. You took advantage | 
of Mr. Moreton’s state ‘ 

“You must allow me to challenge that 
statement. I was as ignorant of Mr. More- 
ton’s intentions as you were. He acted alto- 
gether apart from my influence and without 








cousin.” 
“IT think I remember your name now,” 





my knowledge.” 
“ All this has to be proved, sir.” 
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| calmness, “I scarcely see why you should 
| waste longer time in listening to them.” 
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“T think, Mr. Oliver, that the burden of 
proof lies with you. The same is true of your 
statement respecting Mr. Moreton’s madness. 
But I wish you clearly to understand that 
neither my adopted daughter, Miss Beauchamp, 
nor mysclf w: isd care tomake any great oppo- 
sition to you, in a simple attempt to prove 
that the will is invalid on account of Mr. 
Moreton’s unsoundness of mind. The large 
sum of money bequeathed to Miss Beauchamp 
has been to her only a source of unspeakable 
anxiety and sorrow. Both she and I regret 
from our hearts that Mr. Moreton saw fit to 
act as he did. If you, therefore, can make 
good your claim on the old will, you will 
give us as much pleasure as any one else can 
possibly enjoy.” 

Mr. Oliver kept his eye fixed on the old 
gentleman’s face while he spoke. His features 
gradually deepened into their peculiar expres- 
sion of disgust, and this expression had be- 
come excessive when Mr. Stevenson ceased 
speaking. 

“Ugh, ugh! you're a deep-laid old soul.” 

“T see you do not believe what I have just 
said.” 

“T am no fool, sir.” 

“In endeavouring not to be fools we often 
become fools. You strive now to prevent 
me from taking you in, and you take your- 
self in.” 

“Ugh! I can well understand now how you 
got round that poor boy, Charles.” 

“Tf my words are of so little yalue in your 
estimation,” said Mr. Stevenson, with perfect 


“ That’s the first straightforward thing you 
have said, and even that has a bend in it. 
Honesty and uprightness for me.” 


busily engaged, and my time here is not my 
own.” 

“Stop a moment. You have not yet heard 
what I am going to do.” 

“T don’t want to hear it.” 

“T shall take that property from you.” 

“Tf the law permits you I shall be heartily 
glad.” 

“You are a hypocrite, sir.” 

“ May I beg you, Mr. Oliver, to retire?” 

“You may. I thought to find you bad, 
but I have found you worse than I expected.” 

Mr. Stevenson opened the door, with a plea- 
sant smile on his face, and waiied for Mr. 
Oliver to pass out. 

“Close that door for a moment.” 

“ As you prefer straightforward dealing, Mr. 
Oliver, I must tell you that I can converse 
with you no longer.” 


want to make me think you can be straight- 
forward.” 

‘Mr. Stevenson still stood waiting. 

“Come in, sir; I shall not go away without 
saying what I came here to say.” 

“Tf you had addressed me in a proper man- 
ner, and if I were my own master I should 


have only abused me since you came in, and 
my time here is the property of another.” 
“Ugh, how honest you are. But you are 
now going to deal with James Oliver, 
and es 
But Mr. Stevenson interrupted his dis- 
course by passing out and closing the door 
behind him, and immediately afterwards Mr. 
Oliver found himself addressed by a porter, 
who informed him that Mr. Stevenson could 
not be seen any more that day. And with a 
face expressive of extreme dissatisfaction Mr. 








“TI assure you, Mr. Oliver, that I am 


Oliver took himself away. 


THE TWO EDDAS. 


THERE is hardly a civilized nation of the East 
or the West that cannot boast of one great 
poem of ancient days, or of a collection of 
poems, strung together by the industry of 
some leading spirit of a far back time; but 
Iceland possesses an early literature that is so 
rich, it falls into no less than three principal | 
divisions, called the Eddaic, the Skaldic, and | 
the Saga. Of the first of these, known as the 
Elder and the Younger Edda, we now purpose 
giving a slight sketch. The Elder is in verse, 
being a collection of thirty-nine poems; the) 
Younger is in prose. The word Edda signi- 





fies great-grandmother, and is used with this 
meaning in some of the songs. 

The poems of the Elder Edda are said to 
have been collected by Swmund the Learned, 
about the latter end of the eleventh century. 
They are divided into six classes: “1. The 
Mythic-cosmogonic ; 2. The Mythic-ethnologic ; 
8. The Ethic; 4. The Mythological; 5. The 
Mythic-heroic; 6. The Miscellaneous.” Un- 


“Ugh! there’s a trap under that too. You | 


listen to you as long as you liked. But you | 


dismayed by these hard names, let us glance | 


at one or two poems of each of these classes. 
First, then, we will place the song of Vaf- 
thridnir the Giant, renowned for his know- 
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ledge of all things. Odin the Terrible, “ the 
Father of Slaughter,” whose residence is in 
Valhalla, and whose memory is preserved in 
most northern nations in the name of the 
fourth day of the week, desires to ascertain for 
himself how far the reports respecting Vaf- 
thridnir were correct, and resolves to visit 
him. Odin’s wife, Frigga, “the beauteous, the 
winsome,” dreads the result of the plan, but 
he is not to be dissuaded from his purpose. 
Assuming the name of Gangrad, and the sem- 
blance of a mortal man, he beards the intellec- 
tual lion in his den. The terms of a regular 
disputation are soon arranged; whichever first 
fails to answer any question of his opponent is to 
be considered vanquished, and to forfeit his head. 
The chief points in northern mythology are 
debated by this wondrous pair, but at length 
Odin proves victorious, and the giant falls. 

“The dispute between Odin and Vafthrid- 
nir,” writes M. Mallet, in his “ Northern Anti- 
quities,”* by way of explanation, “is the sym- 
bolical expression of the strife between summer 
and winter, between light and darkness; the 
earth (Frigga) naturally awaiting with anxiety 
the issue of a combat on which her fate depends. 
As darkness was also supposed to conceal some 
profound mystery, some primordial knowledge 
which could only be revealed by the rays of 
light dissipating the enshrouding gloom, the 
disputation of Odin and Vafthridnir may 
typify, not only the elemental antagonism of 
light and darkness, but also the strife between 
intellectuality and obscuratism,—a strifec oeval 
with man, and which we fear will only end 
when time shall be no more: although it were 
certainly much to be wished that obscuration 
should become, like Vafthriidnir, a headless 
monster.” 

Rigr’s Lay comprises the whole of the second 
class, and describes the origin of the three 
castes into which the early Scandinavian popu- 
lation was divided,—the nobles, the churls or 
peasants, and the thralls or slaves. The nobles 
are described as having “fair hair,” a clear 
complexion, and fierce piercing eyes;” “their 
sole occupation being to wield the sword, dart 
the javelin, rein the fiery steed, chase the 
deer,” and other elegant amusements ; and the 
eloquence of the bard seems to warm with his 
aristocratic theme. The churls are said to 
have red hair and a florid complexion ; and their 
very names indicate their social standing, tor 
while the men are Stiffbeard, Holder (or Ten- 
ant), and Smith, the women bear such familiar 
appellations as Prettyface, Blithespeech, and 
Chatterbox. The description of the thralls is 
said to coincide with that of the Lapps,— 


* London, 1859, Bohn’s Edition, p. 365. 











low stature, black hair, unsightly in feature, 
and uncouth in manners. “The destiny of the 
thralls is, of course, to toil incessantly, in order 
that, by their labour, the churls may obtain 
sufficient produce from the earth to enable the 
nobles to live with becoming splendour.” * 

The third class also consists of one poem only, 
the Canticle of the Sublime, or code of northern 
morality. A translation of this was made by 
Bishop Percy, and we proceed to select some of 
its precepts. 

“ Offer water to him who sits down at your 
table, for he hath occasion to cleanse his hands ; 
and entertain him honourably and kindly, if 
you would win from him friendly words and a 
grateful return. 

“A man can carry with him no better pro- 
vision for his journey than the strength of 
understanding. In a foreign country this will 
be of more use to him than treasures, and will 
introduce him to the table of strangers. 

“The more the drunkard swallows, the less 
is his wisdom, till he loses his reason. The 
bird of oblivion sings before those who in- 
ebriate themselves, and steals away their souls. 

“A coward thinks he shall live for ever if 
he can but keep out of the reach of arms; but 
though he should escape every weapon, old 
age, that spares none, will give him no quarter. 

“The gluttonous man, if he is not upon his 
guard, eats his own death; and the gluttony 
of a fool makes the wise man laugh. 

“The flocks know when to return to the 
fold, and to quit the pasture; but the worth- 
less and slothful know not when to restrain 
their gluttony. 

“ No one ought to laugh at another until he 
is free from faults himself. 

“One’s own home is the best home, though 
never so small, Everything one eats at home is 
sweet. He who lives at another man’s table is 
often obliged to wrong his palate.” 

We English people must agree in this ;— 

‘‘ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


Nor are we alone in the feeling. Long ago 
Dante sang of the saltness of the bread of 
others, and of the difficulty of climbing stairs 
that are not one’s own; t and to this day the 
Italian peasant will exclaim,— 
“‘ Casa mia, casa mia, 

Per piccina ehe tu sia, 

Tu mi pare una badia.” 
(My house, my house, how small soever thou 
mayest be, to me thou dost seem an abbey.) 


* Mallet. 


t+ “Tu proverrai si come sa di sale 

Lo pane altrui, e com’ é duro calle, 

Lo scendere e ’ salir per l’altrui scale.” 
Paradiso, Canto xvii. 
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halls sublime. 
men; useless to the sons of giants! 
him who hath sung them! 
hath understood them! May they profit him | p 
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But to resume the precepts of Odin. 

“Love both your friends, and your friends’ 
friends; but do not favour the friend of your 
enemies. 

“He who seeks to destroy the flock, or to 
take the life of another, must rise early. The 
sleeping wolf gains not the prey, neither the 
drowsy man the victory. 

“ Riches pass away like the twinkling of an 
eye; of all friends they are the most incon- 
stant. Flocks perish, relations die, friends are 
not immortal, you will die yourself; but I know 
one thing alone that is out of the reach of fate, 
and that is the judgment which is passed upon 
the dead. 

“The heart alone knows what passes with- 
in the heart ;* and that which betrays the soul 
is the soul itself. There is no malady or sick- 
ness more severe than not to be content with | 
one’s lot. 

“Know that if you have a friend, you | 
ought to visit him often. The road is grown | 
over with grass, the bushes quickly spread | 
over it, if it is not constantly travelled. 

“Do not accustom yourself to mocking, 
neither laugh at your guest nor a stranger; 





who hath retained them! Hail to those who 
have lent an ear to them!” 

There are six poems in the Mythological, or 
fourth class. The first is the Lay of the 
Wanderer.* 

Danger impending over the head of Baldur, 
induces his father, Odin, to make a journey, 
mounted on his eight-legged horse, Sleipnir, 
to the regions of death, and there, by Runic 
incantations, to call up the spirit of a mighty 
witch, who would tell him what fate would befal! 
his son. Baldur was Odin’s second son ; it is 
said of him that “so fair and dazzling is he 
in form and features, that rays of light seem to 
issue from him; and thou mayest have some 
idea of the beauty of his hair when I tell 
thee that the whitest of all plants is called Bal- 
dur’s brow.¢ Baldur is the mildest, the wisest, 
and the most eloquent of all the Aisir.f d 
He dwells in the heavenly mansion called 
Breidablik, in which nothing unclean can enter.’’ 

This poem has been versified by our own 
poet Gray, and is called “The Descent of 
Odin.” The introductory lines, however, he 


left untouched, but they have been thus ren- | 
dered by the Hon. W. Herbert, Dean of Man- | 


they who remain at home often know not who chester :— 


the stranger is that cometh to their gate. 

“Where is there to be found a virtuous man | 
without some failing? or one so wicked as to | 
have no good quality ? 

“Laugh not at the grey-headed declaimer, | 
nor at thy aged grandsire. There often comes | 
forth from the wrinkles of the skin words full | 
of wisdom.” | 

From the Runic Chapter, which concludes | 
this poem (although its right to being so| 
appended is disputed), we will take a few more 
verses, and then leave the Ethic class. 

“Tam possessed of songs, such as neither 
the spouse of a king nor any son of man can 
repeat: one of them is callen the Helper; it 
will help thee at thy need, in sickness, grief, 





} 
} 


“T know a song, which the sons of men| 
ought to sing if they would become skilful | 
physicians. 

“I know a song, by which I soften and 
enchant the arms of my enemies, and render 
their weapons of no effect. 

“I know a song which I need only to sing 
when men have loaded me with bonds; for the 
moment I sing it my chains fall in pieces, and 
I walk forth at liberty. 

“Now have sublime strains been sung in 
Useful are they to the sons of 
Haii to |~ 
Hail to him who 


* Prov. xiv. 10. t+ Heb. xiii. 2. 


* Vegtamskvida. 


“‘The gods did all to council crowd, 

The goddesses talked fast and loud ; 

And this the theme of their debate, 

If Balder’s dreams were big with fate. 

Heavy the hero’s slumbers were, 

Joy seemed in sleep to disappear ; 

To mystic shrines the giants press, 

And ask if this bodes new distress. 

The shrines have said that Uller’s § friend 

The loveliest to death must tend; 

Frigga and Suafner|| grieving hear, 

And God’s debate with anxious fear | 
They send, and sue all things to seal 

The peace with oaths for Balder’s weal ; 

All nature swore to hold from strife : | 
Frigga took pledges for his life. 
Yet did the lord of slaughter {I fear 

The sprites of joy must disappear. | 
He called the gods, and counsel sought, 
But each proposed a different thought.” | 


Then Gray’s poem begins,— 
“ Uprose the king of men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed ; 
Down the yawning steep he rode 
That leads to Heli’s drear abode. 
a. * * * * 
Right against the eastern gate, 
By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 


+ The Anthemis cotula, still called Balldursbra, 
aldwin’s eyebrow, in some parts of Sweden. : 
t ae., thegods. § Balder’s. || Odin. 4 Odin. 
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Where long of yore to sleep was laid 

The dust of the prophetic maid. 

Facing to the northern clime, 

Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme, 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 

The thrilling verse that wakes the dead.” 

We need not, however, quote further from 
these stirring lines, as our readers can refer 
to them for themselves. 

One more poem of the Mythological class 
shall be noticed,—Thrym’s Lay, or the Recovery 
of the Mallet. 

“Thor’s mallet has fallen into the possession 
of the giant Thrym, and lies buried eight 
miles beneath the solid rocks of Jothunheim ; 
or, in other words, to speak physically, summer 
is in the power of winter, light has succumbed 
to darkness. . . . Lokiis sent to negotiate with 


| Thrym, who vows that the formidable weapon 


shall only be bestowed when Freyja will con- 
sent to become his bride. . . . The goddess of 
love is of course quite horrified at the idea of 
bestowing her charms on the king of the 
Frost-giants. In this emergency Loki per- 


| suades Thor to dress himself in Freyja’s clothes, 
| and accompany him to Jothunheim. Thrym 





receives his veiled bride with due courtesy, 
but is greatly astonished to see her eat for 
her supper eight salmon and a full-grown ox, 
besides other delicacies; washing the whole 
down with three tuns of mead. . . . Thrym has 
at length the curiosity to peep under his bride’s 
veil, but starts back in affright, and demands 
why Freyja’s eyeballs glisten with fire. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ replied Loki, ‘she has not slept for 
eight nights, so ardently does she long to 
become thy spouse.’ Thrym then orders the 
mallet to be brought in, and ‘laid on the fair 
maiden’s lap. But Thor now throws off his 
disguise, grasps his redoubted weapon (his 
thunderbolt), and slaughters Thrym and all 
his followers. And thus,” concludes the poem, 
“did the son of Odin recover his mallet.” * 

In the fifth, or Mythic-heroic class, the prin- 
cipal poem, which is in twenty cantos, relates 
a similar story to that of the Nibelungen Lied, 
but is evidently of much earlier date. 

The Miscellaneous, or sixth class, seems to 
contain little that is striking. The last in the 
collection, however, entitled the Solar Lay, 
was, as the writer from whom we have already 
quoted so frequently, says, “obviously written 
by a Christian, the Trinity being invoked, and 
a future state being described partly in accord- 
ance with Christian doctrines. The poem, in 
fact, is generally ascribed to Semund himself, 
who may probably have written it to show 
that, notwithstanding his love of heathen 
literature, he was a very good Christian.” 

* Mallet. 


The composition or the compilation of the 
Prose, or Younger Edda, is attributed to 
Snorri Sturlason, and the thirteenth century 
is assigned as its date. He was a man of high 
birth, and he held high offices in the state, 
but he was turbulent and ambitious. The 
Younger Edda is divided into the Prologue; 
the first part, or the Deluding of Gylfi; the 
second part, or the Conversations of Bragi; 
and the Epilogue. The first part, “containing 
fifty-three chapters, forms a complete synopsis 
of Scandinavian mythology.” 

Let us make a few extracts from the Deluding 
of Gylfi, who “ was renowned for his wisdom 
and skill in magic. He beheld with astonish- 
ment that whatever the sir willed took 
place, and was at a loss whether to attribute 
their success to the superiority of their natural 
abilities, or to a power imparted to them by 
the mighty gods whom they worshipped. To 
be satisfied in this particular, he resolved to 
go to Asgard,* and, taking upon himself the 
likeness of an old man, set out on his journey. 
But the Adsir, being too well skilled in divina- 
tion not to foresee his design, prepared to 
receive him with various illusions. On enter- 
ing the city Gylfi saw a very lofty mansion, 
the roof of which, as far as his eye could reach, 
was covered with golden shields. He 
afterwards beheld three thrones raised one 
above another, with a man sitting on each of 
them.” + He is told that the one sitting on 
the lower throne is Har, or the High; on the 
next, Jafnhar, or equal to the High; and the 
Thrid, the third. 

A conversation ensues, during which Gylfi 
(who has assumed the name of Gangler) asks 
questions, which are answered by Har, respect- 
ing the supreme Deity, the creation of the 
world and of man, the origin of the giants and 
of the dwarfs, of the gods and goddesses, the 
joys. of Valhalla, and so on. 

Gangler is told how a giant had a daughter 
named Night, who married Delling, or the 
Dawn; and their son, being so like his father, 
was called Day; and how Odin gave to Night, 
and her son Day, “two horses and two cars, 
and set them up in the heavens, that they 
might drive successively one after the other, 
each in twelve hours’ time, round the world. 
Night rides first on her horse, called Hrim- 
paxi, that every morn, as he ends his course, 
bedews the earth with the foam that falls from 
his bit. The horse made use of by Day is 
named Skinfaxi, from whose mane is shed 
light over the earth and heavens.” 

Gangler asks the way to heaven. Har 
replies, with derision, “That is a senseless 


+ Mallet. 





* i.¢., abode of the gods. 
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question. Hast thou not been told that the 
gods made a bridge from earth to heaven, and 
called it Bifrést? Thou must surely have 
seen it; but perhaps thou callest it the rain- 
bow. It is of three hues, and is constructed 
with more art than any other work.” 

Then Gangler inquires, “ Where is the chief 
or holiest seat of the gods?” Har tells him, 
“Tt is under the ash Yggdrasill, where the 
gods assemble every day in council.” Jafnhar 
adds that “it is the greatest and best of all 
trees;” that ‘its branches spread over the 
whole world, and even reach above heaven; 
that one of its three roots extends to the Aisir, 
and the second to the Frost-giants; that under 
this root lies Mimir’s well, “in which wisdom 
and wit lie hidden,” and near which “ stands a 
very beauteous dwelling, out of which go three 
maidens, named Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld,” 
or Present, Past, and Future; and that the 
third root is in heaven, and under it the gods 
sit in judgment, riding up daily on horseback 
over the bridge Bifrést. “There are in heaven 
many goodly homesteads,” Har proceeds to 
say; a curious trace lingering of heavenly 
truth! Har further explains that a wondrous 
eagle, knowing many things, perches on the 
branches of Yggdrasill, and that a hawk sits 
between its eyes; that a squirrel runs up and 
down the tree, and that four harts gnaw its 
buds. Two fowls are fed in the holy fount; 
“they are called swans.” The dwellers in 
heaven are called the Elves of light, and they 
are fairer than the sun; but the Elves of 
darkness live under the earth, and they are 
blacker than pitch. 

“Whence comes the wind?”’ Gangler then 
asks. Har answers, “At the northern ex- 
tremity of the heavens sits a giant called 
Hreesvelgur, clad with eagle’s plumes. When 
he spreads out his wings for flight the winds 
arise from under them.” 

Many other subjects come under discussion, 
but our last quotation shall be that of the story 
of Thor’s adventures on his journey to the land 
of the giants, as related to Gangler by. Thrid. 


the others, trembling with fear, crept into the 
furthest corner of this retreat, Thor remained 
at the doorway with his mallet in his hand, 
prepared to defend himself whatever might 
happen. A terrible groaning was heard during 
the night, and at dawn of day Thor went out, 
and observed lying near him a man of enormous 
bulk, who slept, and’ snored pretty loudly. 
Thor could now account for the noise they had 
heard overnight, and girding on his belt of 
prowess, increased that divine strength which 
he now stood in need of. The giant awakening, 


” | rose up, and it is said that, for once in his life, 


Thor was afraid to make use of his mallet, and 
contented himself by simply asking the giant 
his name. 

“*My name is Skrymir,’ said the other, 
‘but I need not ask thy name, for I know thou 
art the god Thor. But what hast thou done 
with my glove?’ And stretching out his 
hand, Skrymir picked up his glove, which Thor 
then perceived was what they had taken over- 
night for a hall, the chamber where they had 
sought refuge being the thumb. Skrymir . 
at dusk sought out for them ‘places where 
they might pass the night under a large oak 
tree.” 

Thor was unable to open the wallet which 
contained the supper for the party, and Skry- 
mir had fallen asleep. Thor “became wroth, 
and grasping the mallet with both hands while 
he advanced a step forward, launched it at the 
giant’s head. Skrymir awakening, merely 
asked whether a leaf had not fallen on his 
head. When Thor remarked that Skrymir 
snored again so loud that the forest re-echoed 
with the noise, he arose, and grasping his 
mallet, launched it with such force that it sunk 
into the giant’s skin up to the handle. Skry- 
mir awakening, cried out,— 

“*What’s the matter? Did an acorn fall 
on my head? How fares it with thee, Thor ?’ 
“But Thor went away hastily. A 
little before daybreak he perceived that Skry- 
mir was again fast asleep, and again grasping 
his mallet, dashed it with such violence that it 


Thor and three companions penetrated into | forced its way into the giant’s cheek up to the 


an immense forest, through which they wan- 
dered all day. 
“When it became dark they searched on all 


handle. But Skrymir sat up, and stroking his 
cheek, said,— 
“* Are there any birds perched on this tree ? 


sides for a place where they might pass the| Methought when I woke, some moss from the 


night, and at last came to a very large hall, 
with an entrance that took up the whole breadth 


branches fell on my head.’ ” 
He subsequently leaves his astonished new 


of one of the ends of the building. Here they | acquaintances, “and I could never hear that 
chose them a place to sleepin; but towards | Thor wished to meet with him a second time.” 


midnight were alarmed by an earthquake which 


In the second part of the Prose Edda, the 


shook the whole edifice. Thor, rising up, called | Conversations of Bragi, we meet with but little 
on his companions to seek with him a place of| likely to interest our readers; and so we bid 
safety. On the right they found an adjoining | them for the present very heartily farewell. 
0. 8. A. 





chamber, into which they entered; but while 
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ROSITA; OR, SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 

what she had done, and frightened at its pos- 
sible consequences. But, at all events, there 
SraNrigELD thought, as he ran down the rocky|was a rooted dislike to the cloister which 
stair, how easy it would be, did he care to/|existed before this recent trouble. How would 
deceive Dona Isabel, to do so by Jisguising|she be able to escape the toils encompassing 
himself in a manto, like Estifania’s, held so as! her? With her mother, her sisters, her con- 
only to leave the eyes uncovered. But the} fessor, the whole community arrayed against 
remembrance of his height made him perceive |her, how should she make her voice heard, 
unless through the intervention of her good 


CHAPTER IV.—SAN MARTIN. 


that it would be out of the question, 
When he repeated his visit to Dona Florinda aunt ? 
on the following day, he found she had written Dona Florinda had, of course, her own con- 
what she flattered herself was a very astute fessor, to whom she was bound to give an 
letter to Dofia Agneta, opening it by saying account of all her proceedings; but she seemed 
how long it was since she had heard from her, singularly untrammelled by him. 
and, in the most innocent way in the world, “When I was a girl,” said she, with an 
inquiring severally after each of her dear expressive smile, “I had a fancy to learn 
nieces, especially that playful little kitten| French, and my father approved of it. <A 
Rosita, whom she longed above all things to | French teacher was procured for me; but, will 
see again: and if Dofia Agneta would but) you believe it? when my confessor heard of it 
entrust her with the dear child for a time, not' he was very angry, and refused to give me 
a diamond in its mine nor a pearl in its shell absolution if I persisted. My father, who was 
should be more closely hidden out of sight | high in office, made a stir about it, and insisted 
than the dear lamb, who should be incessantly on the confessor’s absolving me; but he was 
under her eye and that of Estifania. backed by the church; and, in short, the affair 
“This letter will bring an answer,” said was made so unpleasant to us, that, for peace 
Dona Florinda, complacently, “and if the dear and quiet, French was given up. But my 
girl should indeed be entrusted to me, why father’s eyes were opened, and so were mine ; 
nothing can be better. But since this is quite and the experience of years has confirmed me 
unlikely to happen, Dona Agneta will have to in the conviction that not every one is a saint 
write the politest answer in the world, inform- who wears a cowl.” 
ing me that it cannot be; and most probably She insisted on 
will assign Rosita’s approaching profession as; mattee; and while it 
the reason. And then, you know, I can take} rambled on. 
the next step.” “You are looking at the picture of that 
Stanfield very much wondered what the; handsome man. Is he not superb? He was 
next step should be, that would do the least my first love, decidedly,” with a merry laugh’ 
good in the world. However, it was not for “and the beloved, in an innocent way, of all 
him to interfere between relatives; he had the women in Chili. Oh! we adored him. 
fulfilled Rosita’s expressed wish that her letter San Martin, you know! the hero of independ- 
should reach her aunt, and of course she her- dence.” 
self must be aware that her aunt would take “Aye? is this San Martin?” said Stan- 
time to act upon it. The poor girl had evi- field, with interest, rising and looking earnestly 
dently been in great excitement—there had |at the picture. It represented a noble-looking 
been a family disturbance of some sort; very man, with piercing black eyes, aquiline nose, 
likely that bland-locking madrina had accused olive complexion, and black whiskers extend- 
her before the priest of flirting, or some such;ing under the chin. His aspect was frank, 
offence, and he had treated it like a condign | brave, and highly military. 
sin, and reprimanded her till her heart was “Ts he not formed to be a nation’s darling ? ”’ 
ready to burst; and, in the heat of the moment, |cried Dona Florinda. “Oh, I idolized him! 
she had scribbled that note to her aunt and/| You talk of Garibaldi—San Martin was our 
waylaid him and Grover, and got them to|Garibaldi! And Garibaldi is the Italian’s 
undertake the delivery. Very likely she had | San Martin.” 
cooled upon it by this time, was sorry for “ Very high praise,’ 
II. 


treating Stanfield with 
was infusing, she 


’ 


said Stanfield. 
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CHAPTER IV.—SAN MARTIN. 
SraNrieLD thought, as he ran down the rocky 
stair, how easy it would be, did he care to| 
deceive Dona Isabel, to do so by disguising 
himself in a manto, like Estifania’s, held so as 
only to leave the eyes uncovered. But the 
remembrance of his height made him perceive 
that it would be out of the question, 

When he repeated his visit to Dona Florinda 
on the following day, he found she had written 
what she flattered herself was a very astute 
letter to Dona Agneta, opening it by saying 
how long it was since she had heard from her, 
and, in the most innocent way in the world, 
inquiring severally after each of her dear 
nieces, especially that playful little kitten 
Rosita, whom she longed above all things to 
see again: and if Dona Agneta would but 
entrust her with the dear child for a time, not 
a diamond in its mine nor a pear! in its shell 
should be more closely hidden out of sight 
than the dear lamb, who should be incessantly 
under her eye and that of Estifania. 

“This letter will bring an answer,” said 
Dona Florinda, complacently, “and if the dear 
girl should indeed be entrusted to me, why 
nothing can be better. But since this is quite 
unlikely to happen, Doha Agneta will have to 
write the politest answer in the world, inform- 
me that it cannot be; and most probably 
will assign Rosita’s approaching profession as 
the reason. And then, you know, I can take 
the next step.” 

Stanfield very much wondered what the 
next step should be, that would do the least 
good in the world. However, it was not for 
him to interfere between relatives; he had 
fulfilled Rosita’s expressed wish that her letter 
should reach her aunt, and of course she her- 
self must be aware that her aunt would take 
time to act upon it. The poor girl had evi- 
dently been in great excitement—there had 
been a family disturbance of some sort; very 
likely that bland-locking madrina had accused 
her before the priest of flirting, or some such 
offence, and he had treated it like a condign 
sin, and reprimanded her till her heart was 
ready to burst; and, in the heat of the moment, 
she had scribbled that note to her aunt and 
waylaid him and Grover, and got them to 
undertake the delivery. Very likely she had | 
cooled upon it by this time, was sorry for 

II. 


ing 
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“MARY POWELL.” 

what she had done, and frightened at its pos- 
sible consequences. But, at all events, there 
was a rooted dislike to the cloister which 
existed before this recent trouble. How would 
she be able to escape the toils encompassing 
her? With her mother, her sisters, her con- 
fessor, the whole community arrayed against 
her, how should she make her voice heard, 
unless through the intervention of her good 
aunt ? 

Dona Florinda had, of course, her own con- 
fessor, to whom she was bound to give an 
account of all her proceedings; but she seemed 
singularly untrammelled by him. 

“When I was a girl,” said she, with an 
expressive smile, “I had a fancy to learn 
French, and my father approved of it. <A 
French teacher was procured for me; but, will 
you believe it? when my confessor heard of it 
he was very angry, and refused to give me 
absolution if I persisted. My father, who was 
high in office, made a stir about it, and insisted 
on the confessor’s absolving me; but he was 
backed by the church; and, in short, the affair 
was made so unpleasant to us, that, for peace 
and quiet, French was given up. But my 
father’s eyes were opened, and so were mine ; 
and the experience of years has confirmed me 
in the conviction that not every one is a saint 
who wears a cowl.” 


She insisted on treating Stanfield with 
mattee; and while it was infusing, she 


rambled on. 

“You are looking at the picture of that 
handsome man. Is he not superb? He was 
my first love, decidedly,” with a merry laugh’ 
“and the beloved, in an innocent way, of all 
the women in Chili. Oh! we adored him. 
San Martin, you know! the hero of independ- 
dence.” 

“Aye? is this San Martin?” said Stan- 
field, with interest, rising and looking earnestly 
at the picture. It represented a noble-looking 
man, with piercing black eyes, aquiline nose, 
olive complexion, and black whiskers extend- 
ing under the chin. His aspect was frank, 
brave, and highly military. 

“Ts he not formed to be a nation’s darling ?”’ 
cried Dona Florinda. ‘Oh, I idolized him! 
You talk of Garibaldi—San Martin was our 
Garibaldi! And Garibaldi the Italian’s 
San Martin.” 

“Very high praise,”’ said Stanfield. 
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“T meant it for such,” said Doiia Florinda, 
“My father was a liberal; so am I. When 
Buenos Ayres threw off the yoke in 1810, of 
course it was to be expected that Spain would 
send an expedition against her from Peru, as 
soon as possible. Chili had likewise thrown 
off her chains, but they were soon put on again, 
for we were weak, we were inexperienced, and 
we were disunited. So, in 1814, we were again 
under the Spaniards. I was a little girl then, 
but I recollect how my father used to grieve, 
and how he and other patriots used to confer 
with one another. At length, in 1817, I was 
@ grown up girl then, we heard it to our joy, 
that the government of Buenos Ayres, certain 
of being attacked if they did not attack, had 
determined to take the first step, had raised 
troops and given the command to General Don 
Jose de San Martin. 

“Though we did not know him we knew his 
character, that he was a man greatly beloved 
by all, and of first-rate capacity. Consequently 
we could entrust our interests to him, and 
augured his success. Events justified us. He 
rapidly led his troops into Chili, by a pass over 
the Andes previously believed inaccessible, 
won a decisive victory over the royalists, and 
repossessed us of our liberties. In a trans- 
port of gratitude we elected him our president, 
but the noble-hearted man absolutely declined 
the honour, and begged it might be conferred 
on his brother in arms, O’ Higgins.” 

“That was very generous of him,” said 
Stanfield. 

“Just a sample of him—it gives you just a 
sample of his character. Oh! what a reception 
we gave him when he came among us! __Inces- 
sant and deafening were the cries of ‘ Viva la 
Patria!’ ‘Viva, viva, San Martin!’ Love 
of one’s country makes the man who has 
achieved its freedom very dear tous. Mothers 
fell at his feet, clasped his knees, and offered 
their sons to live and die with him. Young 
women and girls threw themselves into his 
arms. I had determined to offer him a rose, 
in the hope of a look and a word from him. I 
struggled through the crowd, but four ladies 
were overwhelming him at once with their 
enthusiastic greetings. I drew back in despair ; 
but he saw my look, and his face lighted up 
with that charming smile of his. He stretched 
out both his hands, while the ladies fell back, 
took me in his arms and kissed me; then took 
the rose and kissed that too, and put it in his 





bosom! Oh! was not I happy? almost too 
happy to live! I could only murmur, ‘O mi 
general!’ ” 


Dofia Florinda’s sallow, withered face lighted 
up with animation as she lived this little scene 


“People talk of the privations of age,” said 
she, “but how rich our memories are!” 

“That depends,” said Stanfield. “All have 
not such memories as yours.” 

“No, indeed! It is not every woman who 
can boast of having been kissed by San Martin 
—though a good many were,” she added, 
laughing. 

“ But, if I mistake not, your independence 
was not immediately secured.” 

“Most certainly not. The remnant of the 
royalists took refuge in Talcuhuana, where 
they were reinforced, and marched upon us in 
great strength, and almost entirely dispersed 
our poor brave fellows. I bound up my 
brother’s wounds, bathing them with tears. 
Our glorious General rallied his forces, and 
inspired them with fresh resolution. We sub- 
scribed our jewels, our plate, our money, to 
the general fund. Again our San Martin won 
a brilliant victory, and this time he completely 
routed the royalists. From that day,” said 
Dota Florinda, complacently, “which was the 
fifth of April, 1818, we have dated our in- 
dependence.” 


enjoy her review of the past. 

“There was a good deal of fighting after 
that,” resumed she, “and I dare say you know 
how your Lord Cochrane took the command of 
our navy, and achieved brilliant things for us. 
Later events have thrown these into the back- 
ground, and young people who were then 
neither born nor thought of, don’t value them 
as they should. But for those who then lived 
and suffered and rejoiced—ah! it is quite 
another thing.” 

“No more, I thank you—no more indeed ”— 
cried Stanfield, staying her hand as she was 
going to prepare some more mattee. Then 
they launched into a fresh stream of talk; 
and, encouraged by her kindly interest, he told 
her of his wanderings, his home, and his 
family. -He could hardly get the chatty old 
lady to part with him; and she made him 
promise to call again before he left Valparaiso. 
He redeemed his pledge in a few days, and 
found her absent; but Estifania begged him 
to await her, saying she expected her every 
moment. On the parlour table lay a venerable 
tome, which he took for granted contained 
lives of the saints, or some equally catholic 
reading. When, therefore, Estifania com- 
mended it to him as suitable to beguile the 
time, he was surprised to discover what it was, 
and exclaimed, “ Don Quixote!” 

“Aye, and very good reading, too,” said 
Estifania. “My mistress often reads me a 
spell of it, and it is very profitable and 
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“ How is it profitable?” asked Stanfield. 

“Oh, it shows such knowledge of life! The 
follies of the young, and the follies of the old— 
the folly of the old gentleman who thought he 
could remedy all sorts of abuses, and the folly 
of the countryman who accompanied him—the 
folly of the curate in burning books that might 
have been sold for waste paper, and the folly 
of the lords and ladies that wandered in the 
woods when they might have had a good roof 
over their heads. And one never knows what 
will happen next; and again, there is so much 
of it that one forgets the beginning before one 
reaches the end, and is ready to begin again. 
I suppose I have heard about the windmills 
fifteen times.” 

At this point of their discourse Dota Flo- 
rinda returned. 

CHAPTER V.—THE EVE OF THE FESTA. 
STANFIELD hastened to assist her up the steep 
steps, and she gladly availed herself of his 
vigorous young arm, for in truth she was very 
tired as well as infirm. Having dismissed her 
servant, she sank into a chair and looked full 
at Stanfield. 

“T have had an answer,” said she at length, 
“and what an answer! A letter full of lies. 
I have known Agneta from the cradle, and she 
was always addicted to fibbing. First comes 
a page of compliments and inquiries; then a 
page of false excuses for Rosita’s not coming to 
me; then the information that she is going to 
profess; then the assurance that she has a de- 
cided vocation, when I have the child’s own 
declaration that she shudders at it and is 
driven to it against her will! After this, a 
string of false excuses for not having told me 
of this before, and invited me to be present; 
winding up with the equally false assertion 
that if I will overcome my known reluctance 
to travel, my presence will be esteemed the 
most flattering honour. I’llgo! Young gen- 
tleman, I mean to go, which will throw her 
out completely. At this distance I can do 
nothing; on the spot I may ask searching 
questions, | may extract unwilling answers; I 
may administer rebukes—though whether it 
will be of the least use after all, heaven only 
knows.” 

And the poor lady came to a pause. 

“ At any rate,” resumed she, “I shall be a 
friend to Rosita; I shall see fair play, or the 
reverse; and my keen observation will be a 
check. Ah, in my early time, I had trials of 
my own—trials of the affections, of the heart, 
when a firm-minded friend of mature years 
would have been of such comfort and benefit ! 
Young things, when they think all the world 


is against them, are apt to be too violent— 
they say unadvised things, they go into rages, 
they fall into despair. A word of sympathy, of 
counsel, may change all that; may turn their 
bent, may make them accede to the very thing 
that is wanted. And so it may be if I can get 
a talk with Rosita.” 

“You will countenance her taking the veil, 
then, in that case P” said Stanfield, with some 
disappointment. 

“Certainly, if a quiet, reasonable talk can 
overcome her objections and induce her to see 
that her duty and happiness will consist in 
| withdrawing from the world. But, if she does 
| not see it, then I shall have a right to speak 
| out and protest against her being made an un- 
| willing sacrifice. And protest I will, in the 

face of them all! I will leave no stone un- 
turned.” 

“ Unhappily, the time is very short.” 
| “Too short, and therefore I must make the 

most of it. First, I must answer Agneta’s 
letter, and on a leaf of her own book, assuring 
her the pleasure will be so great that I cannot 
resist accepting it—and so it will be great, if I 
can be of the least use or comfort to Rosita. 
I will write without delay, and follow my letter 
too quickly to be put off by false excuses about 
the house being too full and so forth.” 

“ What if it should be too full, senora ?” 

“ Are there not inns? I will bespeak rooms. 
This festival of the Blessed Virgin will doubt- 
less fill Santiago to overflowing, but only fora 
day or two. I will bespeak rooms.” 

“T return there to-morrow. Can I protect 
you on the road?” 

“To-morrow? I fear I cannot be ready by 
to-morrow. I am growing old, you see, and 
am unused to travelling.” 

In fact, Doja Florinda could not take so 
momentous a step without arranging her affairs 
like a person going to a far country, or about 
to embark for another hemisphere; and all | 
that Stanfield could do was to engage to be- | 
speak for her the rooms she had been accus- | 
tomed to occupy on previous visits to Santiago. | 
He took the most friendly leave of her; and 
she then proceeded to write her letter and give | 
directions to Estifania, who was astounded to 
hear of the projected journey. After much 
consultation, however, it was decided that she 
should accompany her ‘mistress, leaving the || 
house locked up and the key in charge of a | 
neighbour. This afforded the old servant the | 
prospect of so agreeable a change that it | 
seemed to take ten years off her age at once; 
and she bestirred herself with alacrity, not 
failing to communicate to one or two intimate 
friends in the quebrada, that Dofia Florinda 
and she were going to witness the splendid 
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festival at Santiago, and afterwards see Dona 
Rosita profess. 

When Stanfield reached Santiago he found 
the city already astir with preparations for the 
festival, and that it was impossible to secure 
for Doha Florinda the rooms she had wished 
him to engage. He sought out Harry Grover, 
and acquainted him with all that had passed 
between him and Doiia Florinda. Grover was 
too busy just then, to absent himself from the 
counting-house, but he directed him to some 
lodgings for Dofia Florinda which might possi- 
bly be vacant. In the end, Stanfield was obliged 
to bespeak an indifferent room for her which 
must be bedroom and parlour and all, in the 
event of her not being received by Dojia 
Agneta. 

The friends agreed to attend Dojia Agneta’s 
reception in the evening. The days were at 
their longest, and very hot. They found the 
rooms crowded with gaily dressed company, 
hired waiters carrying about trays of ices and 
sweetments, Doha Agneta fanning herself and 
welcoming her guests most graciously; her 
two eldest daughters elegantly dressed and 
flirting furiously with some officers; while 
Rosita, pale and still as marble, sat beside her 
madrina. Music in the garden filled every 
pause; there was no moon, but the sky was 
brilliant with stars. 

Grover and Stanfield found themselves no- 
bodies among the more honoured guests. The 
former exchanged a few words with Don Felipe, 
while Stanfield looked earnestly at Rosita. She 
raised her eyes for a moment, and, meeting 
his, a faint colour rose on her cheek. At the 
same time, in a momentary lull of the general 
buzz of voices, he heard Dofa Isabel say to 
one of her intimate friends, “ Only conceive ! 
that horrid old aunt of ours, Doiia Florinda, is 
coming here—she will spoil everything.” 

The general topic was the church festival, 
which was to take place the following evening ; 
and much was said of the twelve magnificent 
candelabra from Paris, which would be lighted 
for the first time. Grover talked lightly and 
gaily to his acquaintance, while Stanfield felt 
alone in the crowd, and was glad when he 
found himself again in the cool night air, with 
the sparkling firmament overhead. 

“They think much of a few lighted tapers,” 
said he, “and care nothing for the glories of 
the starry heavens.” 

“Few?” repeated Grover. “My good fel- 
low, there are twenty thousand lights prepared 
for this particular occasion.” 

“Well, and what are they compared with 
yonder galaxy P” 

“ Oh, if you are romantic, I’m afraid I can’t 
follow you.” 





“T looked about for Dofia Rosita when we 
came away, but could not see her.” 

“Do you not know? ‘The heat overcame 
her. She was taken out fainting.” 

“Poor, unhappy girl!” 

“Tt’s no use for her to resist her fate, I be- 
lieve, Stanfield; she is fast drifting into it. 
And it’s socommon. It doesn’t strike them 
as it does us. They’ve been used to it all 
their lives.” 

“Used to seeing it—yes.” 

Stanfield had no reason to call Santiago a 
dull city the following day—it was all alive 
with people trooping in from the country. 
Priests were everywhere seen, with busier and 
livelier aspects than usual; streams of peasantry 
in their holiday dresses were gaping about 
them. Now and then an old-fashioned careta, 
without springs, lumbered along with some 
gay family party seated on trusses of hay and 
straw. Everything betokened the approach of 
some great and joyful event. 

On returning to his hotel late in the after- 
noon, Stanfield learnt that an old lady and her 
servant had called in his absence, and repaired 
to the lodging the direction to which he had 
left out for them. 

After dinner he went to see how Doja 
Florinda was getting on in the lodging he had 
provided for her, and was very sorry to find 
the hurried journey had been too much for her. 
She trembled like a leaf, and her face was 
more furrowed than ever. Estifania gave a 
look of relief when she saw him, for she felt as 
strange in a new place as her mistress. 


Stanfield warmly congratulated Dofia Flo- | 


rinda on her safe arrival, and apologised for 
not having found her a better room. 


“Tt is not of the least consequence, my dear | 
“You know I am not | 
very smart at home, and I cannot afford to pay | 
I shall not let Doiia Agneta || 
know of my arrival till I have recovered myself || 


sejior,” replied she. 
a high price. 


a little. At present I am quite unfit totake a 


decided part; my bones ache with so much | 
shaking, and those dreadful bells go through | 


my poor head. What crowds of people! They 
amuse Estifania, but to me they are a worry. 


Have you any news? Have you seen thedear | 


girl?” 
“Not to speak. I saw her at the reception 
last night. She was deadly pale, and scarcely 


lifted her eyes. She was taken out at length 
in a fainting state—people said, from the heat 
of the room.” 

“ Ay dime! I hope I shall be better to- 
morrow, and able to speak a good word for her.”’ 


“You are not, then, going to church this | 4 


evening P ” 
“Howcan I? Behold whata state I am in. 
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I mean to send Hstifania, though she says she 
won't go.” 

“Indeed, sefiora—— 

“ Estifania, be quiet! Which of us is mis- 
tressP I brought you out to enjoy yourself. 
You don’t have so many treats. You are to 
do as I bid you, and go and see all there is to 
be seen, and bring me a full account. Now get 
Seiior Stanfield and me a nice cup of mattee. 
It will quiet my poor nerves. Sejor, sit you 
down, and let us be comfortable. I shall be 
better after I have slept. We will have mattee, 
and after you and Hstifania are gone, I shall 


” 











lock the door and have a nap till she comes 
back.” 

“Will that be quite safe, sefiora? ” 

“ And I would rather stay with you, sejora,”’ 
putin Estifania. “I shall certainly be squeezed 
to death in such a crowd 3 

“ Nonsense, nonsense.” 





“As to that, you need only follow me close | 


and I will pilot you,” said Stanfield. 

“Hear that now, you silly woman,” said 
Diioa Florinda. And as Estifania really wished 
to go, though averse from forsaking her mis- 
tress, she looked pleased and thankful for the 
arrangement. 


CHAPTER VI.—HALF AN HOUR. 


Dona Frorinpa’s nerves were so much re- 
stored by the mattee, that she detained Stan- 
field in talk longer than she should have 


two thousand five hundred persons were within 
it, chiefly women, who had been kneeling for 
hours in the nave, outside of which were a 
considerable number of men. Whole families, 
comprising parents, grown-up daughters, little 
girls, nurses, governesses, were grouped in 
clusters, while young men chiefly stood about 
the wide-open door, wedged in a dense mass. 
Estifania vainly stood on tiptoe, bemoaning 
her hard fate at having come too late, while 


Stanfield being above the average height of | 


those about him, looked over their heads into 
the church, and could see above the high 
altar the image of the Virgin, magnificently 
arrayed, sparkling with gold and gems; while 
beneath her feet a brilliant crescent of cam- 
phine lamps was just starting into light. 

The air was sickly with incense, and wafted 
strains of the most entrancing music truly 
operatic, and performed by the opera choir, 
that 


“Took the prisoned soul, 
And lapped it in Elysium.” 


Suddenly, a horrible scream—the scream of 
a thousand voices ! 

“ Santa Vergen, what is that?” exclaimed 
Estifania. 

“The church is on fire!” cried Stanfield, 
madly pushing forward. But a great wave of 





people rushing out set too strongly against 
him. 
It was even as he said. Some light, gauzy 


done, while the deafening clang of church-bells drapery had ignited at the camphine lamps 
and the throngs of people passing the window | beneath the image of the Virgin, and the 


showed that there was no time to lose. 


while, Estifania, since she was to go, thought | attempts to extinguish them. 


Mean- | flames spread like wildfire, in spite of frantic 


Oh, what a suc- 


it a pity to be too late, and remained standing | cession of heartrending shrieks rose high above 
ready to start, with her manto under her chin,|the music, which the next instant stopped. 


and her sallow face environed by its folds of 
rusty black. A great clock striking seven 
made Dofa Florinda start. 

“You will be too late,’’ cried she, “and it 
is I who have been detaining you. Pray, lose 
no more time, and let me lock the door after 
you.” 

It was bright starlight when they entered 
the street. 

“Ah, sefior,’ said Estifania, regretfully, 
““we have lost our chance—every corner will 
be filled.” 

“ Keep close to me, and trust to my doing the 
best I can,” said Stanfield, good-humouredly. 

As they entered the Plaza de la Compania, 
which was thronged with people, a flood of 
golden light streamed from the lofty door and 
windows of the old Jesuit church, reaching 
across the square to the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives on the opposite side. The church was 
already crowded to suffocation; more than 





Every moment the blaze widened and grew 
brighter, spreading up the gilded wooden 
ornaments of the altar to the wooden ceiling, 
roof,and dome above. From the doors poured 
out the terrified and shrieking crowd, parents 
wildly calling for their children, husbands for 
their wives. Louder yet grew the screams 
within, for the flames were not only running 
up the walls and leaping from beam to beam, 
but falling in a shower of fire on the hapless 
women and girls below. The camphine lamps 
had burst, and their blazing contents were 
pouring down on the devoted heads of their 
victims. Now, indeed, the cries of torture 
became each instant more harrowing. The 
door was jammed—why did they not come 
out faster P 

Alas! the unhappy women were falling in 
a heap on one another inside, and thus form- 
ing a human barrier, which prevented those 
behind from escaping. 


| 
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“There they are! there she is!” shrieked 
Estifania, as she caught a glimpse of Doiia 
Rosita and her sisters. Stamfield, disengaging 
himself from those around him by almost 
superhuman efforts, forced his way inside, and 
sprang lightly over the heaving mass obstruct- 
ing the doorway, which had now risen to a 
height of nearly six feet, hurting others as 
little as he could, but with one paramount 
object, to save Rosita. He caught her in his 
arms just as she had fainted on the heap; 
and with her additional, though light weight, 
of course inflicted unavoidable pain on those 
beneath him as he bore her out,—nor was it 
an easy task. Other men were nobly exerting 
themselves; some for their own relatives, 
others in the common cause of humanity. 
Mr. Nelson, the United States Minister, and 
Mr. Meiggs, the railway contractor, were con- 
spicuous for their noble exertions to save 
life. 

But yet there remained hundreds of living 
women within the church; and the roof was 
beginning to fallin! The hair and dresses of 
those brought forth were in flames; some 
were dragged out with such force that their 
arms were dislocated; and some were drawn 
over the heaving mass by the lassos used to 
catch flying cattle. 

At length the roof blazed from end to end, 
and the flames were seen towering above by 
the horror-stricken crowd in the square. And 
now the flames burst from the doors them- 
selves, driving back the bystanders; and all 
within became still in a moment. 

An awful hush! the bitterness of death was 
now past to that prostrate heap. What had 
been their agonies ? where were they now ? 

Where were the priests—the priests that 
ministered at the altar? Had they likewise 
perished? Not one! Had they saved the 
lives of any? Notone! They had saved the 
church plate—shut themselves up with it in 
the vestry, in safety, closing the vestry-doors 
on the hapless women. Yriarte, the foremost 
in getting up this festival, was also foremost 
in saving himself and the plate; not one of 
his penitents ! 

In that supreme hour, Stanfield, with the 
insensible Rosita in his arms, strode over the 
prostrate forms, hearing nothing, seeing no- 
thing but her whom he bore forth. The weep- 
ing Estifania, who had never lost sight of him, 
kept close at his side, and compelled a way for 
him through the crowd. It was she who, as 


was poured into her ears !—not by Stanfield, 
for directly he had deposited his unconscious 
burden on the bed, he rushed back again to 
the scene of horrors, to save other lives if he 
could. 

What spectacles he beheld as he passed! 
they exceeded a horrible dream. Short as 
had been his absence, there was no longer 
access into the church; the roof had fallen in 
and buried the victims, only for them to be 
dug out on the morrow and succeeding days 
in heaps of charcoal. 

It was never known what became} of Doila 
Agneta and her three eldest daughters (for 
Dota Clara was among them). They and 
their female servants had disappeared from 
this world for ever; nor was their fate excep- 
tional. 

That night there was hardly a house in 
Santiago without cause for mourning. In 
some cases whole households had perished, 
leaving none to lament them. Ladies of the 
highest rank, tradesmen’s wives, humble 
maid-servants—there was one event to them 
—the work of half an hour. The governor of 
the city lost his sister; Don R. Ovalle lost his 


-wife and five daughters; a schoolmistress and 


all her pupils perished. Instances afterwards 
became known of entire families having left 
home to be present at the service, and not 
one coming back to re-open their door. 
Happily, Dofa Florinda knew not these 
horrors at the time. She had enough, and 
almost too much to bear in seeing one single 
sufferer, her loved and lovely niece, brought 
to her crushed, scorched, and senseless. It 
was of no avail to look about for aid; the 


people of the house were out, looking after | 


sufferers of their own; no medical assistance 
was at hand. Dojia Florinda and her servant 
tended the hapless girl as best they could, 
and, in their care for her hurts, had only a 
secondary attention to bestow on the general 
calamity. 

It is sickening to think what a night fell on 
Santiago on that 8th of December. As an 
eye-witness has written, whose account we 
have closely followed, “ Many a field of battle 
has been less fatal; and what, after all, is the 
carnage of a hard-fought field to this holocaust 
of fair women and innocent children offered 
up at the shrine of ignorance, idolatry, and 
superstition P ” * 

Stanfield got no sleep that night. He and 
Grover were on foot the greater part of it; 





by instinct, went straight back to her mis- 
tress’s lodging, he blindly following, and tapped | 
at the door and shook it till Dona Florinda, | 
startled from her doze, admitted them. 

What a sight met her eyes! what a tale 








and when Grover at length declared that he 
must go home and take a few hours’ rest, or 
he should be good for nothing the next morn- 


* Times, February Ist, 1864. 
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ing, Stanfield did not follow his advice to do 


“Can I be of the least use to you before I 


the same, but retraced his steps to Dofia Flo- | return to Valparaiso? We are expecting sailing 


rinda’s lodging, in the hope of finding all was | orders 


still. 


Instead of that, he was dismayed to hear 
loud sobs, shrieks, and peals of insane laughter. 
The house-door was wide open; he went in}me; you will cheer me. 
It | greatly. 


and tapped at the door of Dofia Florinda. 
was some time before he was attended to, and 
meanwhile he became aware that Rosita was 
in a state of high delirium. LEstifania at 


” 





“I fear we cannot possibly travel yet. 
| Thanks, a thousand times. If we reach home 
before you sail, you will not fail to look in on 
I shall miss you 
Oh, that we were all safe home! I 
| shall never wish to quit it again. How many 
| must be in overwhelming grief! What a 
mercy that the dear child wrote to me! other- 


| 
| 
| 


length came to him, her furrowed face full of |} wise I should not have been here to take 


woe. 

“Can I do anything?” said he, in a low 
tone, full of commiseration. ‘ Shall I seek for 
a physician P ” 

“ Ah, yes, sefior, for pity’s sake.” 

The physicians and surgeons were in ge- 
neral request that night; and some of them 
had cases requiring attention in their own 
homes. 
one who accompanied him back—a benevolent 
looking man, with a face full of care, which 
made him look older than he was. Stanfield 


then returned to his hotel, where he took a | 


little rest, though he could not sleep. 

Early in the day he went to make inquiries 
of Dofia Florinda. Rosita was now ina stupor, 
the result of which was very doubtful. 
physician feared her reason might never re- 
turn. 

* And I,” said Dota Florinda, with stream- 
ing eyes, “‘am now her nearest relation—her 
natural guardian. Directly she can be moved 
[ shall carry her away from 
place, so full of bitter associations, to my own 
quiet home. The physician advises it—I am 
so thankful!—he says complete change of 
scene and perfect quiet will be most likely to 
restore her. Every allusion to the past is to 
be avoided. Happily, Hstifania tells me she 
did not see half the horrors—your snatching 
her up in that swoon—oh, my dear young 
friend! how can we ever be sufficiently grate- 
ful?” and before he could prevent her she 
caught his hand and kissed it. “ You saved 
my child. Without her I should have been 
quite alone in the world. I trust the Lord 
may yet spare her. How providential that I 
came here, and yet was unable to go to 


199 


church ! 





Stanfield was at length directed to | 


The | 


this terrible | 


charge of her. Poor Rosita! she often wished 

|to come to me—her mother never would let 
her. I must think no more of poor Agneta’s 
contrary ways—she and her girls have met a 
| horrible fate! not one left but my dear child—” 
| 





Here she was called off by Estifania, and 
hurriedly bade Stanfield farewell, repeating, 
| with deep emotion, 

“T shall never forget you saved her!” 

Stanfield, much moved, went in search of 
Harry Grover, who no sooner saw him than 
he said, 

“ Stanfield, you look ten years older!” 

“No wonder,—and no matter,” said Stan- 
\field. “TI would fain forget last night’s expe- 
| rience if I could.” 

“ What of Dofta Rosita? ” 

“ Raging delirium all night. 
stupor.” 

“Poor unhappy girl! The soldiers and 
|police are now busy digging out remains— 
scarcely any that are recognizable. A great 
trench is being prepared for them. The people 
‘are raving against the clergy for their indif- 
ference and cowardice.” 

“Well they may. I wonder how they can 
ever show their faces again.” 

“Oh, in a little while theyll be just the 
same as ever, you'll see.” 

“No, that’s just what I shall no¢ do. 
very glad that I shall not see it.” 

“Depend upon it, there will be masses for 
the dead this very night, and the churches 
will be lighted up, and the priests in their 
usual places, and the people in theirs. Where 
else can they go? What can they do? What 
should we do? ” 

“* Lord, to whom shall we go? 
the words of eternal life.’ ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Now sunk in 


I’m 


Thou hast 
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KNIGHTS OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 
GENERAL SIR PATRICK GRANT, G.C.B, &c. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. R, LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Sm Patrick Grant is one of the most distin- 
guished representatives of the old Company’s 


| army, and has been more fortunate than most 
| of his brother officers in the now defunct ser- 
| vice, in that his meritorious services have 
| received recognition and reward at the hands 
| of the Home Government, and, what is still 


more astonishing, at those of the Horse Guards. 
The youthful “cadet of the season of 1820” 
has worked his way from an ensigncy in a 
corps of Native Infantry to the coloneley of 
one of the most renowned regiments in Her 
Majesty’s service; this proud position he has at- 


tained without the favour of any one, but solely | Mahrattas for the mastery of India. 


by sterling merit, by the display of talents for 
military organization of no common order, 
and as a reward for the distinguished part 
he has played in the most sanguinary and 
decisive battles the British have yet waged in 
India. 

Patrick Grant was born in 1805, and is the 


men to fight their country’s battles, or to 
earn distinction in more peaceful arenas. 

His commission as ensign in the Bengal 
establishment of the East India Company’s 
army bears date 16th July, 1820, but he was 
not posted to a regiment until the following 
year, when he joined the 11th Native Infantry. 
The early part of his career was uneventful. 





since earned distinction in the field, he arrived 
in India soon after the termination of the 
Nepaulese campaign of 1816, and the suc- 
;ceeding great war with the Pirdanees and 
Lord 
Hastings, one of the greatest Governor-Generals 
the East India Company ever sent out, con- 
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| 
|| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Like many officers of his standing, who have || 


ducted to a triumphant close both these great | 


struggles; and Lord Amherst was equally | 


successful in his prosecution of the first Bur- 
mese war, though at a vast expenditure of trea- 
sure and life,—we can scarcely say of blood,— 





son of Major John Grant, of Auchterblair, In- 
verness-shire, a scion of the family or clan of 
Grant that has produced so many illustrious 


for, though many of our soldiers fell in battle, 
the proportion that died of disease and the 
dreadful Arracan fever far outnumbered these. 
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There was little glory earned in this war, but 
yet Patrick Grant, like most young soldiers, 
longed to reap a share of the laurels that 
| were gathered by those whom he considered 
| his more fortunate brethren. On the 11th 
July, 1823, he received his commission as 
Lieutenant, and in the same year was trans- 
ferred to the 30th Regiment Native Infantry. 
A period of profound peace succeeded, and 
India progressed greatly under the enlightened 
administration of Lord William Bentinck. Not 
a cloud as large as a man’s hand portended 
the disturbance of the serenity of the political 
sky. The military “sister Anns” must have 
sighed frequently and deeply as they longed 
for the coming of the armed man who was to 
usher in the period of wars and fighting, and 
put an end to the stagnation in promotion that 
so long prevailed. How these ardent men of 
the sword must have cursed their ill luck 
when they learned that another peacefully- 
inclined Governor-General had been appointed 
to succeed Lord William! We can fancy the 
lugubrious expression on the countenance of 


gallant officers of all the presidencies as they | 


| anxiously scanned the report of the speech of 
Lord Auckland at the farewell banquet given 
him at the Freemasons’ Tavern, just prior to 
his departure for India, wherein he stated his 


firm resolve that the doors of the Temple of | 


Janus should not turn on its hinges during| remarkable only for the campaigns he con- 


'ducted, though it must be said they were 


his viceroyalty. But the portals of the ancient 


heathen edifice were not destined to rest where | 
|averse to taking up the gage of battle. 


they stood during the memorable years that 
marked the tenure of office of the late Whig 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Though he 
came in a peaceful guise, and with the most 
sincerely benevolent intentions animating his 
breast, yet the time of annual surpluses in the 
revenue and of remissions of taxation had 
gone by, not to return for a quarter of a cen- 


tury. Ere six months had elapsed since the} 


accession to office of the new Governor-General, 
he appeared to the astonished gaze of the 
world as a man bent on conquest, which is the 
synonym for “restoring our just influence in 


but India is a country regarding which it is 
ever impossible to foretell, even for a few 
months, what may happen in the way of peace 
or war. Many of the officers who had done 
such right good service in Affghanistan, such 
as Sale, Lawrence, Macgregor, and a host of 
others, had betaken themselves to England to 
recruit their healths, after the fatigue and ex- 
posure of the recent heavy fighting, when, lo! 
we were quickly involved in the Scinde cam- 
'paign; and no sooner was that country con- 
quered and annexed with a disregard for 
justice, for which happily it stands unique in 
Indian history, no sooner had Sir Charles 
Napier, with his wonderful military genius, laid 
|the country and its army at his feet, by the 
| infliction of two signal defeats, than the Gover- 
| nor-General, Lord Ellenborough, found himself 
|embroiled with another power, and with the 
farther prospect of a life-and-death struggle 
with yet. another state, with whom his far-seeing 
| statesmanship taught him there could be no 
| peace until its military pride had been humbled 
| in the dust. ‘This last power, of which I have 
spoken, was the Sikh nation; but the state 
| with which he first decided to settle accounts 
| was the Mahratta kingdom of Gwalior, which 
| latterly had assumed a most arrogant bearing. 
| Lord Ellenborough, who gloried in the army 
'and its exploits, and whose term of office was 


always brought to a successful issue, was not 
The 
cause of the quarrel may be briefly stated. 
The reigning sovereign of the Gwalior state at 
this time was the Ranee, or queen, the widow 
of the late Maharajah, herself a child not more 
than thirteen years of age. Immediately upon 
her husband’s death, in 1843, she had adopted 
a boy of the age of eight, with the fall concur- 
rence of the Governor-General and the Durbar, 
which comprised the most influential chiefs in 
the country. Lord Ellenborongh, for various 
very sufficient state reasons, deemed it neces- 
sary that a regent should be appointed, and 








Central Asia.” Thousands of ardent spirits 
responded with alacrity as the order went 
forth once more that the sword was to be un- 
sheathed, and this time in the almost terra 
incognita of Affghanistan; and yet but a few 
short years passed quickly by, and many of 
these brave hearts had ceased to beat amid 
the snows and horrid defiles of that barren 


directed the Political Resident to inform the 
Durbar that he desired that Mama Sahib, the 
uncle of the late Rajah, should be installed in 
the office. The Ranee, however, strongly 
advocated the claims of Dada Khajee, the 
hereditary chamberlain, who also received the 
support of an influential party who were 
jealous of British interference. However, Mama 





and sterile country to which Hope had beckoned 
them, with her “too flattering tale,” as the 
scene where honour and glory and the “ bubble 
reputation ’’ was to be won. 

Again was Patrick Grant disappointed of 
his wish to see service and earn distinction ; 


Sahib was installed, but he had no sooner come 
into possession of power than court intrigue was 
brought to bear against him, and he was finally 
dismissed by the Ranee, who called the Dada 
to the head of her council. Upon this, the 
Governor-General recalled the British Resi- 
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|| which it absorbed more than two-thirds.” 
a measure of precaution, Lord Ellenborough had 
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dent, and after negotiations, which were ren- 
dered abortive, Lord Ellenborough recorded a 
minute on the 1st November, 1843, in which, 
after reviewing, with his customary vigour of 
style and clearness of exposition, the transac- 
tions of the past few months, ending with the 
refusal of the Ranee to surrender the Dada, he 
stated his determination to vindicate the posi- 
tion of the British Government as the domi- 
nant authority throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Lord Ellenborough 
arrived at Agra on the 11th December, and 
finding that the obnoxious minister had not 
quitted Gwalior, wrote te the Ranee, stating 
that he had directed his troops to march on 
the capital, and would not arrest their move- 
ments till he had full security for the future 
tranquillity of the common frontier. The 
troops we were about to encounter were no 
contemptible foe; in a manner similar to the 
Sikh soldiery after the death of Runjeet 
Singh, they had assumed almost paramount 
authority in the state, and candidates for poli- 
tical power were wont first to bribe them heavily 
to secure their support. This force numbered 
some 30,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, with 
no less than 200 guns, commanded for the 
most part by Christian officers of European 
descent. Marshman, writing of its compo- 
sition, says,—“It was not in any sense a 
Mabhratta form, corresponding with that of the 
first Scindia, and animated with a strong 
feeling of national enthusiasm, but a merce- 
nary body recruited from the martial popula- 
tion of the provinces of Rajpootana, Oude, and 
the Company’s territories. It was out of all 
proportion to the requirements of the kingdom, 
which was protected from external invasion by 
its British alliance, but also to its revenues, of 


As 


directed a force to be assembled_on our frontier 
facing the Mahratta territory, to be styled the 


|| Army of Exercise, and had since gradually in- 


creased it to three divisions of infantry, three 
brigades of cavalry, with six troops and batteries 
of field artillery. To this force Patrick Grant 
was attached on the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. He had been trans- 


| ferred from the30th to the 59th Native Infantry, 


in 1825, and had attained his captaincy on the 


| 4th May, 1832, and, having received the ap- 


pointment of second Assistant to the Adjutant- 
General of the Bengal Army, was attached in 
that capacity to the forces assembled for the 
invasion of the recalcitrant native state. The 
following were the arrangements of the cam- 
paign made by the Commander-in-Chief:— 
General Grey was to take the lead with a 
division of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, 


and crossing the Jumna at Calpee, to threaten 
the Gwalior territory from the south. Two 
divisions of infantry and two brigades of 
cavalry, with suitable artillery, were to be 
united under the personal command of Sir 
Hugh Gough, and move down on Gwalior 
from the northward.* 

The Commander-in-Chief had 12,000 men 
under his immediate command, while General 
Grey took the field with 7,000 soldiers. Sir 
Hugh Gough commenced his march towards 
Gwalior on the 13th December, when the 
Ranee, anxious, if possible to avoid a collision, 
resorted once more to negotiations, and de- 
spatched the Dada to Dholpore with a letter, 
requesting the Governor-General to stay the 


his demand that the obnoxious regent should 
be sent to him. Lord Ellenborough replied 


that the Mahratta army should be reduced 
within reasonable limits, and that the British 
contingent should be increased. The com- 
pletion of this measure would alone, he added, 
render the advance of the troops unnecessary. 
Tho Ranee, finding that the Governor-General 
was moving down with a large force to the 
Chumbul, the boundary of the two states, 
determined to advance to the frontier town of 
Dholpore to meet him, and a deputation of 


three influential chiefs of the Durbar, friendly | 


to the Company’s Government, was sent for- 
ward to arrange the interview. 

They suggested that the Queen and the youth- 
ful prince, who were then on the eve of leaving 
the capital, should meet the Governor-General 
at his present encampment, which was the 


march of the army, as she had complied with | 


to this communication on the 18th, requiring | 





spot where all Viceroys had awaited the visit | 


of the Gwalior Rajahs. To this Lord Ellen- 
borough replied, that he could not wait their 
arrival, and that the army must advance, and 
in this resolve he persisted, notwithstanding 
their earnest protestations. The chiefs then 
proposed that the Ranee and the prince should 
meet him at Hingona, about twenty-three miles 
distant from Gwalior, and there sign the treaty ; 
to this Lord Ellenborough consented, and pro- 
mised to suspend his advance, fixing the 26th 
as the day for the meeting. But the Mah- 
ratta soldiery saw that, with the occupation of 
the capital by a British army, their reign as 
the paramount authority would cease; they 
accordingly prevented the Ranee and the 
prince from keeping their appointment at 
Hingona, but marched out 20,000 strong, in- 
spired with the determination to annihilate the 


audacious enemy who had thus violated their | 


territory. Lord Ellenborough waited for two 


* Marshman’s “ Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock.” 
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days at Hingona for the royal family, and then, | 
on the 28th December, directed Sir Hugh | 
Gough to march on Gwalior. 

It appears that the chief officers of the army 
had fallen into our too common 
despising the enemy, and characterized them 
as a “contemptible rabble,” ready to fly at 
the first shot. General Churchill, the Quarter- 
master-General, observed that he intended to 
go into action armed with only a good horse- 
whip. .Scindia’s troops had taken up a strong 
position at Chounda, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, having ordered a reconnaissance during 
the day, made his arrangements for attacking 
them there. The Governor-General and the 
ladies of some of the higher officers accom- 
panied the march mounted on elephants, and 
the entire affair was regarded as a sort of 
military pic-nic, But they were nearly paying 
dearly for this ill-placed confidence. During 
the night of the 28th the enemy, to the num- 
ber of seven battalions of infantry, with twenty 
guns of heavy calibre, abandoned the strong 
position they had taken up at Chounda, and 
advanced to the village of Maharajpore, where 
they entrenched themselves with their formi- 
dable batteries in front. No further reconnais- 


sance was made on the morning of the 29th, so | 


that our army encountered the enemy much 
earlier than was expected. The cavalcade was 


advancing gaily on Maharajpore, where it was | 


intended to breakfast, when suddenly the 
Mahrattas opened fire from their masked bat- 


teries, and the first intimation that the army v 


had of the proximity of the “contemptible 
rabble,”’ 
sent the elephants, with the ladies mounted 
on their backs, right-about to the rear; indeed, 
a round shot struck the ear of the elephant on 
which the wife of a General Officer was mounted. | 
The Commander-in-Chief was required to alter | 
his disposition in haste, and the battle which | 


ensued was justly characterized as one in | 


which everybody and everything was out of | 
place.* 


Fortunately there was no military organiza- | 


tion among the Gwalior troops; each brigade 


had marched out of the capital independently | 


of the others, and there was no General-in- 
Chief. Thus, though they fought with a despe- 
rate valour that did credit to the European 


officers who had drilled them, they were no| 


match for the army that obeyed but one impulse 
and one will, and thus acted with the precision 
of a machine of which each part is subordinated 
to effect one great purpose. After the sur- 
render of the Dada, our siege train had been | 
sent back, the heavy guns which accompanied 
the force were unaccountably left in the rear, 

* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 


error of 


was a shower of cannon-balls, which | 


/and the light field-pieces were scon silenced 
or upset by the heavy ordnance of the enemy. 
The tactics that were subsequently employed 
with such fatal effects at Ferozeshuhur and 
Chillianwallah were accordingly, for the first 
time, brought into play at Maharajpore, and 
the infantry were hurled against the Mahratta 
batteries. The guns were served by the 
swarthy artillerymen with frantic energy and 
determination, but all their heroic efforts were 
fruitless against the might of the British 
soldier, who carried the batteries at the point 
of the bayonet. Even after the capture of the 
guns the foot soldiers of the enemy continued 
to maintain their ground, but at length the 
rout was complete. Among the slain, on 
the hard-fought field, was General Churchill, 
who fell like a gallant soldier. Marshman 
writes of the issue of this sanguinary conflict 
“Victory was at length secured, not by any 
professional skill, but simply by the irresistible 
gallantry of our soldiers, of whom 1,000 fell 
killed and wounded. Lord Ellenborough won 
his spurs on the field, and was seen moving 
about with the greatest intrepidity, amidst a 
shower of bullets, distributing money and 
oranges among the wounded.” General Grey 
was equally fortunate with his division, and 
'on the same day as the battle of Maharajpore 
a section of the Gwalior troops 
jattacked him at Punniar, when he totally 
|defeated them, and marched on the capital 
lfrom the south, while Sir Hugh Gough ad- 
ranced from the north. Thus the troops, who, 
days before, when marching out of 
Gwalior, had informed Colonel Sleeman the 
| Political Resident, that they intended to drive 
|the British across the Chumbul, were broken 
and humiliated. These victories placed the 
| kingdom of Scindia at the feet of the Governor- 
General, but he left it entire, and simply sup- 
pressed its independence. The Ranee was 
deposed from the management of affairs, and 
| pensioned off w ith three lacs of rupees a-year. 
| Other changes were made in the executive 
| which we need not specify here, and the army, 
the fruitful source of misery and poverty, was 
reduced to 9,000 men with thirty-two guns, 
and the British Contingent, known to readers 
of the events of the Indian mutiny in which 





| Was fought, 


a few 


they played so prominent a part, as the 
Gwalior Contingent, was increased to the 
numerical strength of 10,000 men. In the 


splendour of its uniforms, and the superiority 


| of its discipline and efficiency, it eclipsed every 


| other native force, and was called the Model 

Corps of India.* 
| For his services as Deputy Adjutant-General 
during this campaign, Patrick Grant was men- 
* Marshman’s “‘ History of India.” 
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tioned in despatches, and received, on the 30th 
April, 1844, the brevet rank of Major, as well 
as the Bronze Star for Maharajpore. Major 
Grant soon became connected with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief by closer ties than those of an 
official character. His first wife, a Miss Tytler, 
to whom he was married in 1832, died six years 
after the event, and he now became the husband 
of Frances Maria Gough, daughter of the 
gallant general at the head of the army. 

On the 15th June, 1845, Patrick Grant 
attained his regimental majority, after a ser- 
vice of twenty-five years, and before the close 
of the year he was engaged in the tremendous 
conflict that had been so long impending, and 
against which successive Governor-Generals 
had sought to provide by gradually concen- 





trating troops at Ferozepore, and at other 
points as near the Sutlej, the boundary stream | 
between our possessions and those of the Sikhs, | 
as was practicable without exciting the sus- | 
picions of that warlike race. The Gwalior | 
campaign was not to be the last in which an 
overweening confidence in our own superiority, 
@ corresponding depreciation of our enemies, | 


With great boldness the British General led 
out his small force to encounter the Khalsa 
soldiery, but it may perhaps be considered a 
fortunate circumstance for the cause of his 
country, and certainly for his brave men, that 
the Sikh Generals, Tej Singh and Lall Singh, 
declined to take up the gauntlet. When we 
look at the actual results of the battles that 
shortly ensued, one is inclined to place credence 
in the general belief (though the fact has been 
strenuously denied by Lord Hardinge), that 
the Khalsa chiefs were bribed into betraying 
their country’s cause; however that may be, 
instead of crushing Sir John Littler, they 
turned aside and entrenched their main body 
some ten miles off, at Ferozeshuhur, and Tej 
Singh remained behind to watch the move- 
ments of General Littler. In the meantime 
Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough had 
been straining every energy to collect troops to 
meet the imminent peril in which the empire 
was thus unexpectedly placed. 

Patrick Grant was selected by the Governor- 
General to fill the important post of Adjutant- 
General to the Bengal army on the sickness of 


and what was of equal importance, a defective | Sir James Lumley, and in this capacity joined 
“Intelligence department,” were nearly instru- | the Commander-in-Chief’s head-quarters at 
mental in causing disaster. Moodkee and | Umballa. Onthe 11th December preparations 
Chillianwallah are names that will recur to the | had been made at this ‘fine station for a grand 
reader of Indian history, as still further illus- ball in Sir Hugh Gough’s state tents, when 
trating our possession of these military vices. | information was received that the Sikh army 
After the death of Runjeet Singh, in 1839, the | had marched down to the fords of the Sutlej, 











country seemed at first to have some promise | 
of continued repose, but from the date of the 
demise of Nao Nehal, in 1841, until the latter | 
part of 1845, events in the Punjaub presented | 
an endless succession of scenes of debauchery, 
murder, and military rapine. For years the | 
government and the people had been at the | 
mercy of the army which Runjeet Singh had | 
trained under his own immediate eye with | 
such care and assiduity, and which numbered | 
no less than 82,000 regular troops, with a park | 
of 370 guns, and as many swivels or camel 
pieces. 

At length, in November, 1845, the danger 
so long foreseen, and in a measure provided 
against by the concentration of troops on our 
borders, actually threatened us, and the Khalsa 
troops poured across the Sutlej and invaded 
British territories. On the 11th December 
they began crossing the Sutlej, and three 
days later a Sikh army of 60,000 soldiers and 
40,000 armed men with fifty heavy guns, 
stood on British territory, and proposed to 
contest the sovereignty of India with us. 
The leaders took up a position near the fort 
and cantonments of Ferozepore, which was at 
that time under the command of Sir John 
Littler with 10,000 troops and thirty-one guns. 





and was on the point of crossing over to the 
left bank. The ball was abandoned by common 
consent, and the night was spent in hasty pre- 
parations for the march. It reminds one of 
the well known episode at Brussels on the eve 
of Waterloo, and indeed the carnage of the 
next few days almost vied with the horrors of 
those memorable days in June, 1815, when so 
many of the brave hearts that had beat proudly 
and hopefully at the Duchess of Richmond’s 
ball, were stilled for ever on the fields of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. On the 12th De- 
cember Sir Hugh Gough started with the 
troops assembled in haste for the relief of Sir 
John Littler, who was surrounded by an army 
six times his own numerical strength. Every 
hour was precious when the fate of a British 
army was at stake, and the troops, though 
heavily accoutred, performed a march which 
had never before been attempted in India, 
moving from Umballa, under the direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief and his staff, 150 
miles in six days, through heavy sand, with 
little time to prepare their food, even when 
they were able to obtain any, and with scarcely 
an hour for repose.* On the 13th, Sir Henry 


* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 
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Hardinge issued a formal declaration of war, | troops prepared themselves to enjoy their well- 
and confiscated all the Cis-Sutlej provinces. |earned evening repast. But repose was not 
Major George Broadfoot, the same gallant | for them, and many, ere the sun went down, 
officer who had done such good service at the | | found a last resting-place on the sandy plain 
memorable defence of Jellalabad, in 1841-42, | in which they were about to encamp. A cloud 
was at this time the Governor-General’s Agent | of dust was descried in the far distance rising 


for the Sikh states, having succeeded Colonel | 
Richmond in November, 1844, and with cha- 
racteristic energy he had provisioned the | 
stations on the line of march of the British | 
army with incredible labour, and in a marvel- 
lously short space of time. The Governor- 
General, who had preceded Sir Hugh Gough, 
on reaching the depot of Bussean, in which 
Major Broadfoot had collected large stores, 
perceived the necessity of protecting it from 
the Sikhs, it being within easy distance of the 
ford at which they had crossed, and open to 
their attacks. He accordingly ordered a force 
of 5,000 men from Loodiana to render it secure. 
Lall Singh’s scouts had brought him informa- 
tion of the numerical inferiority of the British 
force advancing to attack the Sikhs in their 
entrenchments at Ferozeshuhur, and he ac- 
cordingly pushed forward with 20,000 men 
and 22 guns to the village of Moodkee, where, 
under the cover of the jungle, he awaited the 
arrival of the British commanders. 

These two great soldiers had both served 


Peninsula, where they had earned high dis- 
tinction, one at Barossa and many other san- 
guinary fights, the other at Albuera. It had 
been always customary to unite the office of 
Commander-in-Chief with that of Governor- 
General, when the latter happened,as in the case 
of Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, and Lord | 
William Bentinck, to be a General Officer of the | 
army. ‘This precedent was for the first time 
neglected on the occasion of Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s appointment ; and though, accord- 
ing to Marshman, he brought out with him a} 


| up to the sky, like a vast pillar. Major Broad- 
foot, ever foremost, rode off to reconnoitre, and 
| returned in haste, electrifying the camp with 
the intelligence that behind that canopy, which 
seemed to march on like some genii of Oriental 
romance, was steadily and rapidly advancing 
the chivalry of the Punjaub. In a moment all 
fatigue was forgotten, and every soldier, British 
and Native, burned with that intense anxiety 
to meet the foe that always marks the opening 
conflict of a war. Notwithstanding Major 
Broadfoot’s warning many were incredulous, 
but all doubt was soon dispelled as the gleam 
of the guns and the sheen of the scimitars of 
the Sikh Horse reflected in a sea of light the 
rays of the setting sun. 
to surprise the British army and the two chiefs, 
{but he was not successful, and when the ap- 
| proach of his army was announced, Sir Hugh 
Gough, who, with Patrick Grant, and other 
officers of his staff, was partaking of the first 
meal he had tasted that day, leaped on his 
horse with all the ardour that used to inspire 


'the 87th in the Peninsula, and riding to the 
front, hastily made his dispositions. 

Falling into rank at once the troops plodded 
on some two miles further until they found 
| themselves face to face with the Sikh army, 
| about 20,000 strong, two-thirds of whom 
| Were horsemen, with an array of 22 field 
guns. While the British infantry were 
| changing from the formation known as “ eche- 
jlon of brigades ” 
swiftly forward in columns of squadrons on 
jeither flank of the Horse Artillery, which took 





into line, the cavalry rode | 


dormant commission of Commander-in-Chief, to | up its ground, and unlimbered with that dash 
be acted upon if an emergency should arise, | and celerity that has ever characterized that 
with his accustomed magnanimity he placed | noble service, the Bengal Artillery. It was 
his services at the disposal of Sir Hugh Gough | verging towards four o'clock, and scarcely an 
after the first conflict, and satisfied himself | hour of daylight was left when the battle of 
with the subordinate post of second in com-| Moodkee, the first of this memorable Sutlej 
mand, though he freely gave his advice during | campaign, commenced. Behind the frequent 
all the succeeding operations. |copses and low sand-hills dotting the broad 

On the 18th of December was struck the} plain lay screened the enemy’s infantry, and 
first blow of the war. On that day the army | | his guns, which speedily opened fire on our 
had made a fatiguing march of twenty-one | | advancing troops. The Bengal Horse Artillery 
miles over an arid plain, and, fainting from | | replied with rapidity and telling effect. Now 
want of water, counted on a few hours of rest | was the time for the Cavalry to act. On the 
and some refreshment, for they had not | rightof the British line the 3rd Light Dragoons, 
broken their fast since the preceding night. | the Governor- General's body-guard, the 5th, 
The cavalry and infantry came up in succes-| and a wing of the 4th Bengal ‘Light Cavalry, 
sion to the village of Moodkee: the camp was | under the command of Brigadiers White. and 


marked out, pickets were posted, and the| Gough, were sent forward to turn the Sikh’s 











Lall Singh had hoped || 


under England’s mightiest captain in the|him when he earned fame as the Colonel of | 


| 
| 
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left, while the rest of the 4th Lancers and the 
9th Irregular Cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, 
were ordered to threaten the enemy’s right. 
Both brigades effected their object, and, after 
brilliant charges, drove the enemy’s horse 
back into the forest ; but following up the fly- 
ing foe, they got entangled in the jungle and 
suffered rather severely. Meanwhile the Artil- 
lery, under Brigadier Brook, pushed up to the 
jungle, and returned the enemy’s fire. Now 
the Infantry, which had hitherto been spectators 
merely of the conflict, were brought forward 
to show their prowess. The brigades under 
Major-Generals Sir Harry Smith, Walter Gil- 
bert, and Sir John McCaskill, swept on to 
grapple with the splendid infantry that had 
been trained under Runjeet Singh’s own eye, 
by such skilful soldiers as Allard, Ventura, 
Court, and others. The Sikhs stood their 
ground in a manner that would have gladdened 
the hearts of the Generals who had brought 
them to a state of greater military perfection 
than any native troops we had yet encountered 
in Asia. The struggle that ensued was severe. 


Of course so far as the British troops were | 


concerned there could be but one result, but 
the issue was felt to be doubtful as regarded 
the Sepoys, who had never before crossed 
bayonets with such doughty warriors. It soon 
became evident that the Bengalee of the plain 
was no match for the Punjaubee of the “ Coun- 
try of the Five Rivers.” Marshman recounts 
how one Native Infantry regiment at once 
turned to the rear, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous efforts of its officers. Captain Have- 
lock, who was serving as Persian interpreter on 
the Commander-in-Chief’s staff, was sent by 
Sir Hugh Gough to bring it back, and that 
gallant officer did so, sarcastically assuring the 
Sepoys that the enemy was in front, and not 
behind them. “Even one of Her Majesty’s 
regiments,” adds the historian, “ staggered 
under the close and deadly fire; but the noble 
old soldier who commanded-in-chief, placing 
himself, together with Patrick Grant and others 
of his staff, at its head, led it on again to the 
conflict.” The truth was that the army had 


been given to understand that the fighting | 


would be mere child’s play, and that the Sikh 
would neyer await the onset of the European ; 
the very gleam-of the British bayonet lowered 
for the charge would, it was thought, cast such 
a terror into his ranks that he would incon- 
tinently bolt. Now, therefore, when, instead 
of a mere rabble, they were met by a well-dis- 
ciplined host, the rapidity, intensity, and pre- 
cision of whose fire dealt unexampled destruc- 
tion through their ranks, the fool’s paradise in 
which they had indulged was rudely shattered ; 


the awakening that dispelled all feelings of | * Marshman’s “ Memoir of Sir Henry Havelock.” 
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contemptuous disdain for a foe, whose calibre | 


could only be gauged in the ordeal of battle, 
was indeed a terrible one. 


At length victory | 


crowned the exertions of the commanders and | 


officers, and the steady gallantry of the troops, 
who, discovering that they had at length meta 
foeman worthy of their steel, advanced with 
firm step and undaunted intrepidity, and drove 
the enemy, horse and foot, off the hardly con- 
tested field. Lall Singh, the favourite of the 
Ranee, was the first to fly with his cavalry, 
and he was at length followed by the infantry, 


who withdrew under cover of the night, leaving | 


“Night | 


17 guns ‘iu the hands of the victors. 
only,” said Sir Hugh Gough, in his despatch, 
“saved them from worse disaster, though our 
soldiers, weary and hungry, could not have re- 
gretted the interposition of its friendly gar- 
ment.” The victory was dearly won, as attested 


by our loss of 215 killed, and 657 wounded, | 
out ofa force certainly not numbering more than | 


11,000 men. 
rately define the magnitude of the loss incurred, 
for some of our bravest and most distin- 
guished officers fell in this sanguinary engage- 
ment. Sir Robert Sale, the hero of Jellalabad, 
who was Quartermaster-General of the Queen’s 
troops, died as such a soldier would have liked 
best to expire ; the Commander of the 3rd In- 


fantry Division, Sir John McCaskill, one of | 
career | 


Pollock’s Generals in his victorious 
through Afghanistan in 1842, and the hero of 
Istaliff in that campaign, likewise died a 
soldier’s death. Two of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Aides-de-camp, Major Herries and Captain 
Munro, were also numbered among 
slain, and the subject of this memoir 
narrowly escaped a like doom, being danger- 


The numbers also did not accu. | 


the | 


ously wounded as he was urging the Infantry | 
on to the last decisive charge against the | 


Sikh batteries; Brigadier Mactier, of the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry, and Brigadier Bolton, of the 
lst Infantry Brigade, were also among the 
badly wounded. 

The army rested two days on the field of 
battle, and were reinforced by Her Majesty's 
29th, the lst Bengal Fusiliers, and two Native 
Regiments, with some guns. On the 20th 


December, the British General had intimated | 
to Sir John Littler at Ferozepore, that it was | 
intended the next day to manceuvre on the | 


enemy’s right, to enable him, if he found it 
practicable, to unite his division with the main 


army.* The camp equipage was left at the | 


fort of Moodkee, with a regiment and a half to 
guard it and the sick and wounded, and the 


troops advanced light and unencumbered, but | 


without food or tents, towards the Sikh en- 
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campment at Ferozeshuhur, which they reached 
a little before noon on the same day, the 21st 
December. After a heavy march over a sandy 
plain, they were joined by Sir John Littler, 
with 5,500 men and 22 guns, he having suc- 
cessfully eluded the observation of Tej Singh, 
who, as we have seen, was blockading him at 
Ferozepore. Moving out at early morning, 
Littler left his camp pitched, his bazaar flags 
flying, his cavalry pickets standing, and a suf- 
ficient force to guard the fort and entrench- 
ments. Immediate preparations were made 
to carry the formidable works, behind which 
the Sikh army lay, like a lion at bay, awaiting 
the onset of the British. The dispositions of 
the day were made with great judgment to 
ensure success in the formidable task about to 
be undertaken. The Sikh entrenchments were 
in the form of a parallelogram around the vil- 
lage of Ferozeshuhur, about a mile in length 
and half a mile in breadth. The number of 
the enemy under the command of Lall Singh 
was estimated at 35,000 men, with 100 guns, 
and 250 camel swivels. The batteries were 
mounted, not with ordinary field artillery, but 
with siege guns of heavy calibre, placed in 
position.* It was on the shortest day of the 
year, at half-past three in the afternoon, that 
Sir Hugh Gough advanced to oust the Sikh 
soldiery from these formidable defences. He 
himself held the command on the right, Sir 
Henry Hardinge in the centre, and Sir John 
Littler on the left. 
strength amounted to nearly 17,000 men, with 


= 


The division, whose | 


| Littler’s brigades, were checked and obliged to 
| retire, the former regiment leaving 76 men and 
|7 officers within fifty paces of the entrench- 
|ments. The division thus repulsed fell back 
| to a village, two miles to the west. The other 
divisions encountered an equally determined 
resistance, though the troops on the left of the 
line were more successful than their comrades 
on the right. The brigades under Wallace and 
MacLaren took the guns in their front, drove 
back the Sikh infantry, and held through that 
night the ground they had won before dark. 
Sir Harry Smith’s reserve division penetrated 
to the heart of the camp, and occupied the vil- 
| lage of Ferozeshuhur; but at last the enemy 
| brought so heavy a fire to bear on his bat- 
talions, that they were obliged, at two in the 
morning, to retire to a village two miles from 
the camp. ‘The Commander-in-Chief and Sir 
Henry Hardinge were with General Gilbert’s 
division, which was the strongest, and which 
| having captured the guns in positionin its front, 
was met by a perfect storm of musketry, and 
darkness now having set in, it also was forced 
to retire and bivouac on the edge of the Sikh 
encampment. The grandest feat of arms per- 
| formed in this memorable fight, was that by 
that noble corps, the 3rd Dragoons, which had 
already earned such glory at Moodkee. Marsh- 
man writes of their gallant charge :—“ With- 
out any orders from the Commander-in-Chief, 
they charged across the ditch, while the bat- 
tery in front mowed them down, till the yawn- 
| ing trench was choked up with their numbers, 








69 guns, advanced with great steadiness to the | and those who followed crossed on a bridge of | 


attack, over ground flat and open, save where | their own dead and dying comrades. ‘This 
it was dotted by patches of low jungle, but| gallant band, after having silenced the battery 
were immediately met by a terrific storm of| in its front, faced the Khalsa army within the 
shot and shell. Nothing daunted the gallant l entrenchments, swept through the camp with 
assailants continued their onset, for Sir Hugh | loud huzzas, over tents, ropes, pegs, guns, 
had determined on adopting the tactics so cha- | fires, and magazines, and never paused till it 
racteristic of his hot-headed Irish impetuosity, | emerged on the opposite side, and rejoined 
and which he carried into practice disastrously | their companions.” But in vain was this dis- 
enough in this and a subsequent campaign, | play of dashing courage on the part of the 
that of charging up to the muzzle of the guns, | cavalry, in vain was the obstinate tenacity 
and carrying them by cold steel. To Sir John | with which the British Generals led their men 
Littler was given the honourable task of at-|/again and again against overwhelming odds, 
tacking the strongest section of the enemy’s | and entrenchments almost impregnable, lined 
position, the western face, where they had | as they were with heavy artillery, and a deter- 
gathered some of their heaviest guns. On/mined enemy. Thus terminated, at least for 
Her Majesty’s 62nd Regiment fell the brunt of| the night, the desperate struggle. And what 
the attack, and it was a terrible ordeal for the | a night it was! tired out, suffering from thirst, 
boldest hearts and the most disciplined corps} and pinched with cold, the men lay down as 
to face. It was physically and morally impos- | they stood for their dreary bivouac, uncheered 





| 
| 


sible for the troops to carry the guns, backed 
as they were by the Sikh infantry; mowed 
down by grape and round shot, the 62nd and 
the Native Regiments forming one of Sir John 


by the consciousness of even a partial victory, 
and with the morrow with its terrible chances 
and doubtful issues, before them. Save where 
the blaze of the burning camp revealed too 


plainly the disciplined ranks of the 80th Foot, 


* Marshman’s “ History of India.” and the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, disorder, doubt, | 
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and bewilderment seemed to reign. Men of | itself discomfited. In a country like Hindoo- 
different companies, regiments, and brigades, | stan, where we hold so many nationalities, and 
lay clubbed together in helpless mobs,—some | such vast agglomerations of humanity by the 
within the entrenchments, more at various | sword (for in truth such is our only tenure), a 
distances from their outer face.* It has been | great reverse on the Sutlej would, in those days, 
well characterized as a “night of horrors.” | have entailed the reconquest of British India 
The enemy’s magazines were ever and anon | from the Presidency towns upwards. Happily 
exploding, casting a lurid flash like light- | the destinies of the country in 1845-46 were 
ning on the bodies of Sikh soldiery in their | committed to hands and hearts worthy the 
picturesque garb; their camp was on fire in | great trust, and British India “ was saved by a 
several places, and yet they never ceased to / miracle,” as Havelock wrote toa friend. At 
keep up a continuous discharge upon our | length the anxiously-expected morning dawned, 
troops, guided by the fires lit by groups of | and the return of light seemed to diffuse fresh 
the wearied Europeans, who thus sought to | spirit among the depressed troops. Though 
infuse some life into their half-frozen limbs. | only having one weak division with them, the 
The Governor-General passed the night in | English commanders reformed the shattered 
moving from regiment to regiment, endeavour- | ranks of Gilbert’s division, and with an indomi- 
ing to sustain the spirits and revive the ardour table valour that has never been exceeded, led 
of the men; no rest, however, could the 80th |them on against the terrible works that had 
and 1st Bengal Fusiliers have, even for a | baffled, on the previous day, the combined 
moment, while within 300 yards of their posi- | efforts of an army elated with the certainty of 
tion, on the edge of the Sikh entrenchment, | an easy triumph: and this devotion received 
@ great gun of the enemy was dealing destruc- | its well-merited reward. Unknown to the 
tion on the recumbent and exhausted ranks. | British leaders there had been stormy councils 
It having become an indispensable necessity |and bitter recrimination, with mutiny and 








| that this piece of ordnance should be silenced, | desertion, in the Sikh camp during the past 


the Governor-General, soon after midnight, | night, and Lall Singh’s military chest had been 
roused up the men of those two noble corps | plundered by his own troops.* Under a fierce 
who lay around him on the frozen ground, ‘fire from the full strength of the Kalsa guns 
and placing himself at their head, charged the the British line advanced, and first carrying 


gun and spiked it.t During this trying time | the village of Ferozeshuhur by storm, wheeled | 


various councils were proposed by the chiefs of to the left, and advanced to attack the en- 
the army, suggestions were made and opinions |trenched camp in reverse. The movement 
strongly expressed by officers of high rank as | was completely successful, the opposition en- 
to the necessity of retiring to Ferozepore to |countered unexpectedly feeble. The divi- 
await reinforcements, but happily the com- | sion swept down the whole length and rear of 
mand of the army and the honour of the em- |the enemy’s position, and quickly drove out 
pire were in the hands of two experienced | its defenders towards the Sutlej, capturing 
soldiers. Both Sir Hugh Gough and Sir/73 guns and many standards, besides vast 





Henry Hardinge scouted the idea of retreat. quantities of war material. Undisputed mas- | 
It was an unknown word in the vocabulary of | ters of the formidable entrenched position, the | 


the Commander-in-Chief, whose proverbial hot- | British halted with serried ranks, even as on 
headed gallantry induced him to decline to | parade, and as the two Generals, Sir Hugh 
adopt a course that perhaps would have found |Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, rode down 
favour with a more wary soldier and abler | the lines, thinned, alas ! by the hand of death, 
tactician. In this instance, at least, the bull- | but victorious, regiment after regiment greeted 
dog tenacity and courage that made him the them with deafening cheers. But all danger 
idol of the soldiery, stood him in good | was not yet atanend. Scarcely had the cheers 
stead. | subsided when a cloud of dust was observed, 
As for the Governor-General, no less gal- | announcing the approach of a new euemy. It 
lant than his coadjutor and temporary superior, | was Tej Singh with his fresh and yet uncon- 
his great statesmanlike instincts warned him | quered army of 20,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, 
that a retrograde policy in the face of an un- | and 70 guns; on finding that Sir John Littler 
beaten foe might cause the overthrow of the | had eluded his vigilance, he marched down to- 
Empire committed to his charge, for then | wards Ferozeshuhur on the morning of the 
would be proclaimed, in the face of day, to all |22nd. At this moment a resolute commander 
India, that a British army had acknowledged | might have destroyed the British force, for, ex- 
hausted as they were with their great exertions, 


* Trotter’s “ History of the British Empire in India.” 
+ Marshman’s “ History of India.” 


* Marshman’s “ History of India,” 
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liant generalship, could not have saved them | 
from the onset of fresh battalions, and a for- 
midable park of artillery. But Tej Singh, 
fortunately, knew nothing of this. 
saw that the entrenched camp, constructed | while 


with so much labour, and armed with heavy | being 


without food, having tasted nothing for thirty- 
six hours, and worse than all, with their ammu- 
nition completely exhausted, the exhibition of 
| the most devoted courage, or of the most bril- 
| 
| 


was also killed. But yet something decisive 
had been gained by these losses; of the 
60,000 Khalsa soldiers who had poured down 
on our territories, twelve days before, not one 
now remained in arms on the left bank of 
the Sutlej. Reinforcements and supplies were, 
however, necessary before the British army 





He only| could again make a forward movement, and 


a large armament of siege guns was 
slowly transported from the arsenal at 


guns of position, had been captured, with all it | Delhi, 200 miles away, the troops were con- 


contained. 


once. 


by a miracle.” 


This battle of Ferozeshuhur was universally | 


He commenced cannonading our | 
line, and speedily dismounted the Artillery | fords of Ferozepore and Hurreekee. The Sikhs 
opposed to him; but the lion-hearted Gough, in 
no way discouraged, once more formed up the | 
fainting ranks of his infantry, and moved for- | 
ward his cavalry to threaten both flanks ¢ 
This exhibition of 


ut 
vigour had its re- 
quired effect, and Tej Singh was soon in full | 
retreat towards the Sutlej, and for a second | 
time in twenty-four hours India “was saved | 


pronounced the most severe and critical in 


our Indian annals. 


The British 


loss was 


heavy beyond precedent, and fell chiefly on the 


European portion of the force. 


The entire 


casualty roll in killed and wounded amounted 


to 2,415, of whom 


103 
regiments suffered severely. 


were officers. Som 


The 


e 


3rd Dra- 


goons lost 60 killed and 92 wounded; the 9th 
Foot 70 killed, and 203 wounded; while the 
29th, 50th, and 31st, and 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 


all European 


almost an equal amount. 


regiments, were sufferers to 
Many very dis- 
J 


tinguished officers fell in this terrible struggle. 
Among them should be mentioned first in 
genius, whether for war or diplomacy, Major 
Broadfoot, the Political Agent at Lahore, whose 
loss to the Indian service was irreparable. The 
accomplished D’Arcy Todd also died gloriously, 
at the head of his battery; and the gallant | bridge of boats that spanned the river was 


Major Fitzroy Somerset, Military Secretary to| 


the Governor-General, died of his wounds soon 


after the battle, in which, wrote Sir Henry 


Hardinge, he bore himself “ with the heredi- 


tary gallantry of his race. 


” 


Brigadier Wallace 


acting in command of the 3rd division, like- 
wise fell in this sanguinary engagement; and 
Colonel 'laylor, commanding the 9th Foot, who 
had served in various parts of the globe with | 
conspicuous gallantry. The Governor-General | Chief took part,and intheresponsible capacity of 


mourned the loss of no less than five aides-de- 
camp killed, and five wounded, and the only 
officer on his staff who escaped was his youngest 
son, Arthur, who fought by the side of his sire 
Prince Waldemar of 


throughout the action. 


Prussia, who had been making the tour of the 
Himalayas, took an active share in the dangers 
and glories of the day, and one of his staff| the fire will be gathered from the fact, that he 


II. 











| ° pe - 
demned to a period of inactivity between the 


attributing this delay to fear, took courage, and 
towards the end of January Runjoor Singh 
crossed the Sutlej in force, and threatened the 
| station of Loodiana, upon which a division 
|under Sir Harry Smith, was sent to cover that 
station. Then took place the unfortunate affair 
of Buddowal, and the action of Aliwal, at which 
latter Sir Harry amply retrieved his laurels as 
|a successful general. They do not concern us 
here, however, as Patrick Grant remained 
with the Commander-in-Chief, and so did not 
|take part in them. On the arrival of the 
heavy guns and reinforcements at the camp, 
Sir Hugh Gough prepared once more to act 
on the offensive. Then ensued the hard-fought 
and gallantly won victory at Sobraon, which 
gloriously closed a campaign, perhaps the 
| severest the British had yet waged since Clive 
jand Eyre Coote struggled for the existence 
of the empire they founded. Never was 
British constancy and bull-dog courage more 
severely tried than in this hotly-contested 
action; but after a terrible struggle, the British 
| soldiers, nobly seconded by their Sepoy com- 
|rades, stormed the Sikh entrenchments, and 
drove their brave enemy at the point of the 
bayonet into the river at their back. Owing, 
it ig said, to the treachery of their leaders, the 








broken, and the Khalsa warriors were driven 
into the swollen and rapid current. It is 
said that 8,000 of these warriors, the bravest 
we have ever encountered in the East, fell in the 





roll of 2,500 on our side told how well the de- 
voted soldiers of the Khalsa had defended their 
entrenched position. Patrick Grant was present 
at all the battles in which the Commander-in- 


| engagement, or were drowned, while a casualty 


Adjutant-General, was one of the chief advisers 
of his distinguished relative. During the 
short but memorable war of 1845-46, Major 
Grant was twice severely wounded, once by a 
grape shot, through the arm, and on the second 
occasion by a musket ball in the left breast. 
That he was ever foremost in the thickest of | 
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had no less than three horses shot under him 
during the course of the campaign. He was 
also repeatedly mentioned in despatches, and 
on the conclusion of operations was rewarded 
with the brevet rank of Lieutenant-colonel, and 
the Companionship of the Bath. Colonel 
Grant also received the Sutle} medal, and 
three clasps for Moodkee, Ferozeshuhur, and 
Sobraon. 

A short but deceptive peace followed. Mool- 
raj, the Dewan or Governor of Mooltan first 
murdered two British Commissioners, sent at 
his request to receive his resignation, which he 
had already placed in the hands of the Lahore 
Durbar, and then rose in open insurrection, 
proclaiming a holy war, and calling upon all 
true believers to combine and exterminate the 
infidel who ruled over their land. A lengthy 
delay in taking the field against the rebels in 
arms in every part of the Punjaub, a delay 


| which has never been satisfactorily explained, 


ensued. In the meantime, affairs of importance 
had taken place at Mooltan. Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes had worked wonders with troops, who, 
though disaffected in heart, had caught some 


| of the fiery enthusiasm of their leader. Twice 


did he defeat Moolraj in the open field, and 
drove the traitor into his capital, but he could do 


' nomore. After much vacillationa well-appointed 


force of 7,000 men, with 40 guns, under General 
Whish, was despatched in August, to lay siege 
to Mooltan. The following is an extract from 
the letter of oneof the most distinguished officers 
who took part in the first siege of this strong- 
hold, bearing on the delay and vacillation of 
the chief military authorities :—* I quite laugh 
when I hear men say the C. in C.’s policy was 
to wait till the cold weather, as if a rebellion 
could be put off like a champaign tiffin, with 
a three-cornered note, &c., to any date agreeable 
to the host. Lord G.’s fiat, “ we will wait till 
October!” would have passed current when 
accepted by Moolraj, or by all the evil spirits 
in the Punjaub. ‘So do we.” 

Operations progressed slowly, but on the 
desertion of Shere Singh with 5,000 men who 
went over to the enemy, the siege was raised, 
and General Whish retired and took up a posi- 
tion on the Indus, where he entrenched him- 
self. The Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
and Sir Hugh Gough, at length awoke to the 
importance of the crisis. An addition of 17,000 
men was made to the Bengal regiments, and 
Sir Hugh took the field with a well-appointed 
army of:20,000 soldiers, and the war of 1848-49 
was commenced in real earnest. The whole 
ef the stirring incidents of the campaign have 
been described at such length in the memoir 
of Lord Clyde, which appeared in the April 
number of this magazine, that I should be 








guilty of needless repetition were I to detail 
the particulars of the drawn battle of Chillian- 
wallah, an action more damaging to our prestige 
in India than any in which we had hitherto 
been engaged, and of the decisive victory of 
Guzerat, which rested as a halo of glory on the 
brow of the veteran leader who had been already 
superseded in the chief command of the armies 
of India, but who, by this ably conducted en- 
gagement, retrieved his tarnished laurels as a 
successful general, and gained a step in the 
peerage as Viscount Gough of Guzerat. All 
this has been chronicled in the pages of Golden 
Hours, and it only remains for me to record 
that Patrick Grant served throughout the entire 
operations in the responsible capacity of Adju- | 
tant-General, and was mentioned in despatches 
for his intrepidity, and the great assistance he 
rendered to his chief. As a reward for his ser- 
vices he was made A.D.C. to the Queen, and 
received the brevet rank of Colonel, as well as | 
the medal for the campaign, with two clasps for | 
Chillianwallah and Guzerat. 

Sir Charles Napier succeeded Lord Gough 
as Commander-in-Chief, after the latter great 
battle, and Colonel Grant, who had received the 
permanent appointment of Adjutant-General 
after the first Sikh war, remained on the staff | 
of the army in the same capacity during the 
time that the “ hero of Meanee” occupied the | 
chief military command in India. It has been | 
instanced by Marshman, the able historian of | 
India, as an indication of the sagacity and dis- | 
crimination that formed so remarkable a feature | 
in the character of Lord Hardinge, that among 
his other selections he chose, in 1845, Patrick 
Grant, then a mere Brevet-Major, for the oner- 
ous and responsible duties of Adjutant-General 
of the Bengal Army. His career under the 
immediate eye of the Governor-General, and 
subsequently under very trying circumstances, 
fully justified the good opinion of him formed 
by that distinguished soldier and statesman. 
This opinion was soon after ratified by the 
highest military authority of the age, next of 
course to the conqueror of Waterloo. 

During the latter part of 1849 the peace 
that had pervaded India was slightly ruffled 
by the refractory conduct of some Zemindars 
in the Eusofzai country near Peshawur; and 
on the 14th of December, Brigadier Bradshaw, 
with Colonel George Lawrence, attacked and 
defeated the rebels, in a sharp and decisive 
action. In January of the following year, 
certain Afreedie tribes inhabiting the Kohat 
hills suddenly attacked a camp of sappers 
working on the new road from Peshawur to 
the town of Kohat, killing and wounding twenty 
of them, and plundering the camp. Without 
loss of time, a force of infantry, cavalry, and 
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horse artillery, under the command of Sir 
Colin Campbell, set out towards the pass of 


Muttanie, where the attack had taken place. 
Sir Charles Napier, with his staff, including 
the Adjutant-General, accompanied the force, 


entering the long winding pass on the 10th of 


February; the troops skirmished the whole 


way towards Kohat, burning six villages in | 


requital of the late outrage, and halted on 
the 12th, near Kohat, previous to retracing 
their steps to Peshawur. But the enemy, who 


had fiercely withstood their advance, now | 


hung with equal boldness and pertinacity on 
their retreat, galling the main body with their 
matchlock fire, and attempting to cut off some 
of the smaller parties that held the heights on 
each flank. Lieutenant Hilliard was badly 
wounded, and Ensign Sitwell, of the 31st Native 
Infantry, a very promising and gallant young 
officer, was cut to pieces, with four of his Sepoys 
who refused to desert their officer. There was 
hard fighting for the rearguard on the 13th 
over the thirteen miles of pass which led back 
to Muttanie, and Coke’s Punjaub rifles won 
special praise for the soldierly qualities they 
displayed during the entire operations.* Sir 
Charles Napier issued a general order on the 
16th, commending the troops for the courage 
and steady discipline they had displayed; and, 
indeed, it was not the least of his achievements 
thus to fight his way, with only the loss of 
eighty killed and wounded, and with his bag- 
gage intact through a pass that Runjeet Singh 
had forced with a casualty roll of 1,000 lives. 
In his diary, when jotting down these events, 
Sir Charles Napier, who was himself not only 
a soldier of the highest order, but, with the 
intuition with which all truly great men are 
gifted, could discover excellence in others,— 
wrote in the following terms of the subject of 
this memoir. The General was at the time 
offended at what he thought an attempt to 
dictate to him the course he should pursue 
during the operations in progress ; hence, while 
doing justice to Patrick Grant and the Political 
Agent with the force, Colonel (now General 
Sir George) Lawrence, he spoke with some little 
acerbity of the gallant officers. The following 
is the passage referred to: |—‘* Colonel George 
Lawrence is a right good soldier, and a right 
good fellow, and my opinion of him is high; 
but he tried this advising scheme a little with 
me at Kohat, so did Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, 
the Adjutant-General, of whose abilities my 
estimate is higher than of any officer in the 
Company’s service. I at once showed both 


* Trotter’s “ History of the British Empire in India.”’ 
+ ‘Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier.” 
By General Sir William Napier. 


| I would not allow of suggestions in the field; 
Grant and Lawrence are good men in their 
position, and if we had a war I would put 





1G rant at the head of a division, but neither of | 


| them are generals. Grant would be if he had 
studied war, but he has not.’”’ This was as 
|much as could be expected from Sir Charles 
Napier, and emanating from him must be con- 
| sidered an eulogium of a very complimentary 
|character, for the conqueror of Scinde was 
| certainly not given to flattery. 
On the 2nd of August, 1850, Patrick Grant 
| was, as we have said, made a Brevet-Colonel, 
but it was not until the 29th of August in the 
| following year, after thirty-one years’ service, 
| that he was gazetted to his regimental Lieut.- 
| Coloneley. He nowretiredto England, and while 
| at home was offered the honourable post of Com- 
| mander-in-Chief atthe Madras Presidency. This 
| was the first occasion in which an officer of the 
Indian army had attained the chief command 
|in any of the Indian Presidencies; and as 
| Marshman, in his Life of Havelock, remarks, 
| he was awarded the flattering offer solely as « 
| tribute to his own talents and merit. He had 
| attained, on the28thof November, 1854, therank 
lof Major-General, and on assuming the chief 
| command at Madras, on the 25th of January, 
1856, was made a local Lieutenant-General, and 
received the Riband of the Bath. In May, 1857, 
| that fearful convulsion, the great mutiny, broke 
}out and wrapt Bengal and the North-west 
| Provinces in the flames of the most tremendous 
‘conflagration that had yet visited the British 
rule in the East. For a time it seemed as if 
Heaven itself was against us, though every 
misfortune turned out a mercy disguised. The 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, sunk 
under an attack of.cholera, on the 26th of May, 
at Umballa. It was, indeed, a critical time, 
for he was on his way to assume the personal 
command of the troops then mustering to lay 
siege to Delhi. General Reid, his successor, 
was in bad health, and though nominally in 
command of the army taking the field, Sir 
Henry Barnard conducted the operations. In 
this emergency, the Governor-General, Lord 
Canning, telegraphed to Madras to request 
Patrick Grant to come up to Calcutta without 
delay, and assume the direction of military 
affairs. His large military experience, more 
especially of the character and peculiarities of 


the Native Army, which was now in a state of || 


revolt, recommended him as the fittest man to 
assume the command; and Lord Canning is 
entitled to commendation for the selection he 
made on his own responsibility. That Sir 
Patrick Grant was the right man in the right 
place it would be superfluous for me to insist 
upon here; and if it were only for one official 
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act, the first of his career as Commander-in- 
Chief in Bengal, he would be entitled to the 
grateful thanks of his country. Colonel Henry 
Havelock arrived at Madras on the 13th of 
June, on his way to Calcutta to assume the 
post of Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops ; 
and Sir Patrick, who fully appreciated the 
merits of this most distinguished officer, having 
served with him in the Gwalior and Sutlej 


| campaigns, immediately requested him to pro- 
| ceed with him to Calcutta, instead of returning 


to Bombay to be by the side of Sir Henry 
Somerset, the local Commander-in-Chief, that 
officer having succeeded to the supreme com- 
mand on the death of General Anson, by virtue 
of seniority. Havelock at once closed with the 
offer of his old friend, and the two Generals 
landed at the capital on the 17th of June. 
Sir Patrick Grant appointed Havelock to the 
command of a column consisting of his old 
Persian brigade, the 64th and 78th High- 
landers and other troops, which were to be 
engaged in effecting the relief of Lucknow and 


| Cawnpore. 


As this noble soldier was, after Neill, 


| whom he superseded, the first to stem the 


tide of rebellion in its stormiest hour, Patrick 
Grant’s tenure of office as Commander-in-Chief 


| is entitled to grateful remembrance for the 


, On current events. 


choice he made at a juncture when, had an 
incompetent soldier been selected, it is impos- 
sible to gauge the extent of the mischief that 
might have been wrought. He administered 
affairs in other respects most successfully, and 
was indefatigable in forwarding reinforcements 
and supplies to the respective armies in the 
field, but chiefly to Havelock, with whom he kept 
up @ private as well as official correspondence 
On the 13th of August, 
Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta, and 


_ assumed the direction of military affairs, and 


Patrick Grant returned to Madras until the 
expiration of his term of office in 1861. On 
the 30th of September, 1862, Sir Patrick was 
appointed Colonel of the 104th Regiment, the 
old 2nd Bengal Europeans; and on the 24th 
of October following, attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General. ‘I'o a Scotchman, however, it 
was a point of ambition to receive the Colonelcy 
of a Highland regiment; and Patrick Grant 
must have been much gratified when his name 
appeared in the Gazette, on the 23rd of October, 
1863, as Colonel of the gallant 78th High- 
landers. And right well had the young “ Com- 
pany’s officer” earned the proud distinction 
conferred upon him after forty-three years’ 
service, alike eventful and honourable, as is 


| testified by the scars he bears on his body. 


But he was advanced to still higher honour, 
and on the 15th of May, 1867, was appointed 





Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Malta; 
he was also created a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
advanced to the highest grude of the Bath. 
Sir Patrick Grant had cause for congratulating 
himself on receiving these successive recog- 
nitions; for Indian public servants, both of 
the military and civil services, are apt, not 
without reason, tocomplain that their services 
are insufficiently appreciated and acknowledged 
in the country of their birth. This, in a great 
measure, arises from the inability of the general 
public to do justice to Indian questions, or to 
take an interest in the conduct of the little wars 
of such frequent recurrence in this dependency 
of the British crown. The English public have 
never seen India; their views, religion, and 
civilization are utterly dissimilar to those of 
its inhabitants; and they receive news from 
the country only at intervals, and often long 
after the event. Hence, unless a victorious 
commander, like Lord Napier, or a successful 
administrator, such as Lord Lawrence, rouses 
the public to something like enthusiasm, the 
distinguished men of the Indian public services 
returning from the East are wont to complain 
of the indifference with which they are treated 
by the representatives of English society, and 
by the fountain of honour, the Sovereign her- 
self. After holding almost supreme authority 
over vast provinces larger than, and almost 
as populous as, the United Kingdom, they find 
themselves on their arrival at home obscure 
nobodies, and are fain to hide their “diminished 
heads ”’ in suburban villas near the great capital 
of the country they have so well served. Not 
for them are the glories of a state ball or 
concerts at Buckingham Palace; these rather 
are reserved for the carpet knights and noble 
lords who have served their country, living at 
home at ease, and occasionally airing their 
eloquence, for the benefit of the oi polloi, from 
the luxurious benches of the House of Lords, or 
“in another place.” Should the ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief of a victo- 
rious army that has mayhap saved the honour of 
England, and regilt the tarnished splendour 











of her arms, attend a public dinner, he would | 


find himself relegated to a position at table 


below a swarthy-visaged personage, gorgeous | 


in gold lace and jewels, the spoiled favourite | 


of Belgmavia, an Indian prince (heaven save 
the mark!) who in former days would have 
been happy to have been favoured with a word, 
aye, or a nod, from the gentleman in plain 
swallow tails below the salt. While writing 
these words there involuntarily recurs to my 
mind a noble old veteran, who in that year of 
doubt and shame, 1842, conducted a small 
British army through the terrific defiles of 
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Afghanistan, and, after fighting three pitched 
battles, planted the banner of his country on 
the pinnacles of the Bala Hissar in Cabul 
itself; and yet this soldier, who should have 
been a peer a quarter of a century ago, 
is but a general officer, through the ordinary 
chances of seniority. More fortunate than the 
hero of Tezeen was the subject of this memoir. 


A SURGICAL 


A SKETCH IN 
A SURGICAL operation is viewed very differently 
by the patient and the surgeon. To the patient 
it is a source of anxiety and dread. Though 
it holds out the hope of ultimate benefit, though 
in many cases it is the only thing which can 
prolong or save life, still the sufferer knows 
well that, in order to obtain these advantages, 
he must incur a certain risk, and undergo more 
or less pain. It is true that 
done much to remove the immediate pain of 
the knife, but it is a question whether it has 
diminished the risk; while it must be admitted 
that it has introduced a fresh, though a very 
slight, element of danger, namely, the inhala- 
tion of the narcotic vapour itself. All this is 
well known to the public, and hence it happens 
that the very word operation fills the patient 
with alarm. But with the surgeon it is other- 
wise. He has for months, or perhaps for years, 
been combating the disease with every remedy 
that science or experience could suggest, but 
without success. His efforts have at the best 
only served to retard the progress of the 
malady, and he has had the disappointment of 
seeing his patient getting gradually worse. 
The disease, like an insidious enemy, has 
always escaped his grasp, and has even con- 
trived to make head against him; until at 
length—encouraged, as it were, by a successful 
resistance—the foe has become bolder and | 
more aggresive. After having contented him- 
self for a length of time with acting on the 
defensive, and securing a firm footing, he has 
now begun to sally forth. He has left his 
hiding-place among the hills, and has de- 
scended into the plain. The tedious manen- | 
vring, the marching and countermarching, is | 
at anend. The time has come for striking | 
a great blow, and to-morrow the battle is to 
take place. Is it wonderful, then, that the 
surgeon who has, as it were, to plan the | 
attack and lead the assault himself, should feel | 
something of the excitement which the soldier 


chloroform has 

















RATION. 

In conclusion, now that Sir Patrick Grant 
has climbed well nigh to the “ top of the tree,” 
as the homely phrase has it, we will leave him 
in that exalted position, with the expression 
of a sincere hope that he may long live to 
enjoy the honours he has well and worthily 
won as a distinguished Indian General. 


OPERATION. 
HOSPITAL. 


feels on going into action? Is it wonderful 
that a crisis which brings with it so much re- 
sponsibility, which requires the exercise of so 
many great qualities, and which gives the sur- 
geon so much scope for distinguishing himself, 
should be regarded with no small professional 
interest ? 

But the patient looks at the operation from 
a very different point of view. To him it is a 
subject of interest—but interest of the most 
painful kind; and, notwithstanding all the 
alleviations that modern has _ intro- 
duced, he anticipates the event with anxiety 
and alarm. So far as he himself is concerned 
he would gladly accept the prospect of present 
ease and future recovery which an operation 
holds out; but it may be that there are others 
whose fortunes are so closely linked with his 
own, that they rise and fall together. It may 
be that he has a wife and children who are 
dependent upon him, and he cannot help ask- 
ing himself what is likely to be their future 
position. How will they be affected by the 
issue of the operation? Shall he ever be re- 
stored to them? Shall he once more have the 
happiness of earning their bread by the labour 
of his head or of his hands? It is uncertain; 
for between him and the land of his hopes there 
is a sea to cross, and the waters may be stormy 
His frail bark may have to en- 


science 


and rough. 


| counter many dangers. It may be tossed upon 


the waves or swept away by the tide and dashed 
against the rocks. But in the navigation of that 
sea the surgeon is in his element. If it should 
prove to be calm, and the voyage is prosperous, 
he is well pleased; but if the billows rise, his 
skill is called forth, and there is the more in- 
terest and excitement in managing the vessel. 

It was soon after I began to study medicine 
that Robert A—-— was admitted into the 
hospital. He had been working as a navvy on 
one of the new lines of railway near London, 
and had met with a severe injury to his right 
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knee. After trying all the remedies that he 
could think of, and a great many more that 
were suggested to him, and after exhausting 
all his savings, he was at length obliged to 
seek admission into one of the metropolitan 
hospitals. He was twenty-three years of age, 
tall and well built, with broad shoulders and 
a deep chest. His countenance was open and 
pleasant, with a large clear eye, and a winning 
smile. When he came to us he had already 
been laid up some weeks, and had suffered in- 
tense pain in his knee. These things had not 
been without their effect upon him. His face 
was pale and thin; his expression grave and 
thoughtful; his hands soft and white, and his 
fingers so delicate that one could hardly sup- 
pose they had been accustomed to handle the 
spade and pickaxe. He was obliged to keep 
his bed constantly—in itself a very trying 


thing for a man who had been in the habit of 


living a great deal in the open air. He could 
not move without causing severe pain in his 
knee; he had to lie always in one position; 


and as he was “no scholar,” he was cut off 


from many of the resources by which invalids 
beguile their time. The scrap-books which had 
been sent to the hospital for the use of the 
children were his delight, and from them he 
derived no little entertainment. The chaplain 
gave him such simple religious instruction as 
he was able to receive. The excellent lady 
who presided in the ward was never tired of 
reading to him; and the nurse took good care 
to have some bandages for him to roll up, or 


some other light employment to occupy his | 


hands when he was disposed for it. 

In this way weeks passed, but no improve- 
ment took place. On the contrary, the symp- 
toms slowly and gradually increased. The 
patient was evidently losing ground; his 


strength was giving way under the protracted | 


confinement, his face was getting thinner, 
his cheek-bones more prominent, and his 
eyes more deeply sunk, while ‘the pain was 


becoming more intense, and the condition of} 


the knee more hopeless. 

What was to be done? The present treat- 
ment was clearly inadequate. Here was a fine 
young man sinking into the grave, notwith- 
standing the efforts which were being made to 
save him. Could surgery do nothing more ? 

Was there no hope left ? Was there nothing 
' now to be done but to smooth the pathway of 
death? These questions were anxiously asked 
by his surgeon and by many others connected 


with the hospital who took an interest in the 
brave, patient, gentle sufferer. At length, after | 


long observation and the most careful inquiry, 
it was agreed that nothing could save his life 
or give him a chance of recovery but an opera- 


tion. When this was communicated to him 
he readily consented to undergo whatever was 
thought best for him; and he left himself with 
perfect confidence in the hands of those from 
whom he had already received so much kind 
attention. 

People sometimes talk as if surgery con- 
sisted almost entirely in large operations—in 
amputations and the like. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. It is the boast of modern 
surgery that it is “ conservative,’’—that is to 
say, that no part of the body, however small, 
is to be removed except under absolute neces- 
sity. ‘To take away the disease, while we pre- 
serve the limb, is the perfection of surgical 
| skill; and this is the direction in which all our 
efforts have tended of late years, and that with 
| no small success. 
| Many years ago that great surgeon and 





|anatomist, John Hunter, said, speaking of 


| operations, “This part of surgery is a reflec- 
ition on the healing art; it is a tacit acknow- 
| ledgment of the insufficiency of surgery ; it is 
like an armed savage who attempts to get that 
| by force which a civilized man would get by 
| stratagem.” This principle which Hunter laid 
| down, and which he himself helped in a notable 
| degree to carry out, has been followed up with 
| great success since his time. Many cases 
| which were invariably submitted to operation 
| at the close of the last century are now cured— 
land effectually cured—without the use of the 


‘knife, without the loss of a single drop of | 


| blood, and with little or no pain. It is often 
said that our means of distinguishing and dis- 
criminating diseases has made much more 
progress during the last half-century than our 
means of curing them. This remark is very 
true, I believe, of medicine; but it does not 
hold equally good of surgery. On the con- 
trary, in this department of the healing art 
there can, I think, be very little doubt that we 
have made fully as much progress in treatment 
as in diagnosis. 

But to return to our story. On the morrow 
a goodly number of young men—some 200— 
were assembled to witness the operations ; for 
Robert A *s case was only one of several 
that were to be treated at that time. It is the 
custom at all large hospitals to perform opera- 
tions, as far as possible, upon a stated and 
regular day; and a very wise and beneficial 
custom it is, for it is for the interests of science 
that operations should be performed in public, 
and it is for the interests of the pupils that 
they should have an opportunity of seeing 
what is done, and it is for the interests of the 
| patient himself that he may have, if need be, 
| the benefit of a consultation at the time when 
| all the surgeons are assembled together. These 
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important objects can in no way be obtained so 
conveniently as by having a stated day in the 
week for the operations and throwing th 
theatre open to all. No doubt the publicity 
is very trying and painful to many patients, 
and adds to the anxiety with which they look 
forward to the occasion; but, after all, this is 
a small price to pay for the substantial advan- 
tages which an hospital affords. 

On the occasion to which we allude there 
was an unusual number of spectators, and the 
tiers of benches which curved round the the- 
atre were crowded with medical students, an 
earnest, hard-working set. But there was no 


loud talking or laughing, only a murmur of 


conversation. It would seem that the danger- 
ous operations which were performed here from 
week to week had left a permanent impression 


behind them, which showed itself in the quiet | 


and subdued tone that pervaded the place. 
If you were to judge of the students by what 
you here see, I think you could hardly fail to 
be favourably impressed by their orderly con- 
duct, and by the keen interest which they take 


in their professional studies. It has been the 


custom to speak of them in disparaging terms, | 

“fn | 
as if they were worse than other students. | 
they not have found some example of modest 


Whether this was the case fifty years ago or 
Probably an improve- 
ment has taken place during the last half-cen- 
tury. But at present I believe it would not 
be easy to find a steadier, a kinder, a more 
diligent set of young men among the aluinni 


not I am unable to say. 


of any profession. 

It is true there are black sheep among them ; 
but what society is free from these? Where 
will you find a body of 1,200 or 1,500 young 
men, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
not include some 
students are, for the most 
They have not 
such large allowances as the undergraduates at 
Oxford and Cambridge ; and it is possible that 
their vices take a lower form than those which 
prevail at the “old universities.’ But are 
they on that account worse in the sight of 
God? Itrownot. While, on the other hand, 
the great mass of medical students are steady, 
hard-working fellows, who take an earnest and 
of life. They cannot afford to 
trifle. Their path is clear before them, and 
they must push on as fast as they can. Most 
of them know full well that at the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two they will have to 
enter on the practice of an anxious and ardu- 
ous profession, by which they must earn their 
bread; and they are well aware that their 
futuresuccess depends, in a great degree, upon 
the use which they make of the three or four 
| years that they spend in London. They have 
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no time to waste, With a great variety of 
subjects to study—with the day mapped out 
for lectures, hospital practice, &c., from nine 
in the morning till six in the afternoon, and 
with work to prepare in the evening besides,— 
what leisure have they to be idle? And the 
only holidays that they are able to take are few 
and far between. For although there are 
regular vacations, during which the lectures 
are suspended, yet the ordinary business of the 
hospital goes on just the same all the year 
round. ‘There is no gap in the long line of 
invalids who are constantly seeking admission 
to the wards; there is no abatement in the 
numbers that daily crowd the outdoor depart- 
ment. And as the students are employed in 
looking after the patients—subject to the 
orders of the physicians and surgeons, it not 
unfrequently happens that their “long vaca- 
tion”? dwindles down to a fortnight. 

Some writers have done a great deal of harm 
by representing only the worst types of medical 
students. It is true they have not intended 
to injure any one. Their only object has been 
to amuse their readers, but one cannot help 
regretting that they should have done it at the 
expense of an honourable profession. Could 





worth, of unassuming industry, of youthful 
heroism and self-sacrifice, instead of the coarse, 
characters that they have 
Why should we collect and pre- 
serve the scum which floats on the surface 
when there is so much pure, rich metal be- 
neath? And even with regard to the black 
sheep there is great allowance to be made, and 
you must not judge them harshly or hastily. 
Remember that, under the present system of 
medical education, they often come up to Lon- 
don at the early age of sixteen—that they are 
separated, perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, from home with its ties of affection and 
of duty—that, young, inexperienced, and alone, 
they are exposed to all the temptations of this 
great metropolis — temptations which are 
heightened and inflamed by the peculiar nature 
Is it wonderful, then, that some 
Is it wonderful 


vulgar, sensual 


sketched ? 


of their studies. 
yield to these temptations P 
that some go astray? Is it wonderful that 
some fall into great and grievous sin? And 
yet I have noticed that in the course of a few 
years the black sheep not unfrequently under- 
vo a change, and become once more respecta- 
ble members of the flock. To be plucked for 
an examination is a serious thing for a man 
who has nothing to look to but his profession ; 
to be rusticated from his college is a still 
graver matter; and to be expelled is almost 
ruin. Hence it happens that the black sheep, 
under the severe discipline of life, first become, 
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as it were, grey—grey with anxiety and distress, 
and next white,—white, as it were, with a pre- 
mature old age; and then they are welcomed 
back to the flock, no longer black sheep, but 
white; and no one whispers a word against 
them, for who shall undertake to decide be- 
tween the whiteness of innocence and purity, 
and the whiteness of a repentant and sorrow- 
ful spirit ? 

But we are wandering away again from the 
operating theatre. The benches which rise, 
tier above tier, to the number of some eight 
or ten rows, are now well-nigh filled. The 
upper rows are occupied by the pupils, while 
the two lower are reserved for the staff of the 
hospital and for strangers. Here you may 
see surgeons from the country who are anxious 
to compare their own practice with that which 
prevails in the metropolis. Here you may see 
army-surgeons, worn and weather-beaten men, 
who are at home on furlough or sick-leave, 
and who have come to pay a visit to their 
alma mater. Here you may see distinguished 
medical men from various parts of the Conti- 
nent, from Paris, from Vienna, from Berlin, 
from Copenhagen,—men of European celebrity, 
who have taken advantage of a summer holiday 
to judge for themselves of the state of English 
surgery. 

Here you may see surgeons from the other 
side of the Atlantic, full of the freshness and 
vigour of the New World. Here you may see 
men of colour from Africa, from Hindostan, 
from China, or from Japan, who have been 
sent over to this country to be instructed in 
the divine art of healing. Here I have even 
seen a strong-minded American lady doctor, 
sitting in the front, and taking an intelligent 
interest in everything that was done. 

The area of the theatre is occupied by 
the surgeons to the hospital, and by the 
pupils in immediate attendance upon them; 
while in the middle is placed the high wooden 
couch upon which the patient will be laid, and 
which stands full in the light that streams 
down upon it through the large cupola in the 
roof on this brilliant afternoon in July. In 
one corner a couple of porters are wringing 
out sponges, and preparing the clothes and 
towels that will be required. In another corner 
the house-surgeon is arranging on a small 
table such instruments and dressings as are 
likely to be wanted. But with all this there 
is very little noise, and no disorder, no con- 
fusion. This is only what takes place every 
week, and hence it happens that each individual 
is well acquainted with his duty, and does it 

quietly. 

In this busy scene of active workers and in- 


to operate appears the most unconcerned of 
all. His calmness is not easily disturbed. He 
is a man of great natural coolness and courage, 
—cautious in determining, but prompt and 
resolute to perform. He is very dexterous 
and skilful; few can use their fingers so neatly 
as he can, or handle a knife with the same 
firmness and ease. He is an accomplished 
anatomist, and thoroughly versed in the science 
of his profession. He has had abundant ex- 
perience as an operator, and what he is going 
to do to-day he has done twenty times before, 
so that it is nothing more to him than a 
skirmish is to an old campaigner. Moreover, 
his plans have been laid, and his orders given 
long ago. He has explained to the house- 
surgeon what he intends to do, what instru- 
ments he will require, and so forth; and now 
he can spare a few minutes to talk to his 
friends, to ask his former pupils of their welfare, 
or to inquire into the state of surgery abroad. 
Presently the folding-doors are thrown 
open, and the patient, wrapped in blankets 
and laid upon a canvas litter, which is sup- 
ported on poles and carried by a couple of 
porters, is brought into the theatre. He is 


of him while he has been in the hospital, and 
upon whose intelligence and skill his future 
prospects in a great measure depend. 
and carefully the litter is laid upon the couch, 
the poles are withdrawn, the porters retire, 
the nurse falls into the background, and the 
patient is left with his face turned towards 
the benches, with the two hundred pairs of 
eyes converging upon him. A trying moment 
indeed, and one that is likely to show what 
stuff a man is made of! But Robert A 
bears the scrutiny well. He seems to be made 
of one of the better descriptions of clay. As 
he lies there calm and collected—fully aware 
of the danger he is about to incur, but meeting 
it quietly and bravely,—you would say that a 
more likely man to recover well from an 
operation could not easily be found. 

The surgeon who is about to operate takes 
his hand and greets him kindly; the house- 
surgeon says a few comforting and reassuring 
words; while the pupil who has had the special 
charge of his case inquires after his welfare. 
Though he is in a very trying position, and 
surrounded by strange faces,—though to the 
great majority of those present he is nothing 
more than the subject of an important opera- 
tion,—it is clear that he has many friends at 
hand who are deeply interested in his case, 
and who will take good care of him. 

And now the pupil who is to give the 
chloroform, and whose whole and sole business 








terested spectators, the surgeon who is about 


it will be to watch its effect upon the patient, 











attended by the nurse who has had the charge | 
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approaches, and is proceeding to explain how 
it is to be inhaled. “Give me one moment, if 
you please, sir,” said Robert A ; and then, 
with his hands folded, palm to palm, like a 
child, he remained motionless for a few seconds, 
with his large, clear, calm eyes looking up- 
wards, gazing through the cupola, and pene- 
trating the blue depths beyond. Very touching | 
it was to see his simplicity and his earnestness. 








We all knew what he was doing—praying. 
Immediately the hum of conversation ceased ; 
every voice was hushed, while the poor navvy | 
told us by deed and gesture the secret of his 
patience, and the source of his confidence and | 
trust. ‘“'Thou will keep him in perfect peace | 
whose mind is stayed on Thee; because he| 
trusteth in Thee.” 

Then he turned to the pupil, and said, “I 
am ready now, sir;”’ and immediately he began 
to inhale the chloroform. But while it was| 
being given his thoughts seemed still to be 
in that far-off region, beyond the cupola and 
beyond the blue sky; for in his rambling talk 
he spoke of such delightsome things,—of green 
pastures, of palm trees, of crystal rivers, and 
the like,—that, as Bunyan says, I wished my- 
self among them. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring him fully 
under the influence of the chloroform. The 
operating surgeon then removed the blankets, | 
and uncovered the knee. The two hundred 
pairs of eyes were at once directed upon it, 
and there was a slight rustling and movement 
among the spectators as they adjusted them- 
selves so as to get a good view—and then all | 


was still. 

A sheet of crimson baize was laid under the 
limb, and arranged so as to cover the other leg, 
and protect the patient’s clothing. The sur- | 
geon then steadied the knee with his left hand, 


| carefully Robert A 
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happily in Robert A—-—’s case no such compli- 
cation arose. It was a simple, straightforward 
case of its kind. Ina few minutes the diseased 
knee joint had been removed. In a few more 
the vessels were tied and the wound closed. 
The leg was then laid upon a hollow splint 
which kept it perfectly steady ; the line of the 
incision was covered with a few folds of wet 
lint; and in about twenty minutes from the 
time when the patient had been brought into 
the theatre the whole operation was completed. 
The hum of conversation recommenced; the 


| patient was allowed to recover from the chloro- 


form, and with a bewildered stare he looked 
round on the scene before him, go different 
from the dreamland he had just left! 

The blankets were replaced; the poles again 
attached to the canvas litter; and gently and 
was lifted off the couch 
and carried back to his ward, attended by the 





pupil in charge of the case, who went to see 


that the leg was not injured in the transit, 


land that the patient was properly placed in 


bed. 

The surgeon then came forward again, and, 
standing by the wooden couch, he gave a brief 
account of the case; explained why it had be- 
come necessary to perform an operation; justi- 
fied the particular proceeding which he had 
adopted—a proceeding, by the way, which was 
then on its trial—and finally he invited his 
auditors to observe for themselves the nature 
and extent of the disease which had been re- 
moved, and to say whether or not he had been 
right in the course which he had taken. 

The rest of Robert A—-—’s story is soon told. 
For a few days he was in great jeopardy, and 
much anxiety was felt on his behalf; for he 
had been in the hospital now four months, and 
his patience, his gentleness, and his gratitude 


and in his right he took the knife which was | had earned him many friends. We often have 
handed to him by one of the pupils who was | occasion to observe that a patient who has 
stationed at his elbow; while the house-sur- | been a long time ill, and who has been reduced 
geon stood opposite him, on the other side|to a very low state, bears a severe operation 
of the couch, ready to give such assistance as | better than one who is much stronger and 
might be necessary from time to time during} more robust. The history of Robert’s A——’s 
the progress of the operation. |convalescence illustrated the truth of this 

Steadily and deliberately, without hurry and | observation. After a few days he began to 
without delay, each step of the operation was|amend; and from that time forward his pro- 
performed. ‘There was no fuss, no confusion, | gress was uninterrupted. In about six weeks 
and little or nothing was said, for a word or a| he was able to get up and hobble about the 
gesture from the surgeon was enough to indi-| ward upon crutches—his right leg being stiff 
cate what was wanted or what was to be done. | and straight, and only a little shorter than its 
The well-being, the very life, of a fellow-crea- fellow. At the end of three months he was 
ture was at stake. The occasion was a grave | well enough to say “ Good-bye” to his friends 
and serious one; and gravely and seriously | in the hospital, and go down to his home in 
must it be treated. At any moment some un- {the country. He had now grown quite stout, 
expected difficulty might arise, which it would | and looked more robust than he had ever done 
require all the self-possession and ingenuity | since he came under our care. His eye was still || 
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thoughtful ; but there was superadded a cheer-| the ground is soft that the husbandman can 
falness which was something new. He was) plough and sow his seed; and Robert A—— 
now like a sunbeam in the ward, gleaming} came to the hospital after weeks of sickness 
and glancing across everybody's path. For a|and suffering had softened and prepared his 
great change had come over him while he had | heart, and when the good seed was sown in it, 
been in the hospital. Before he was afflicted | it sprang up and bore fruit. 

he never thought about his soul. He was so| “I’m leaving the hospital, sir,” he said to 
busy providing for the wants of the body—| me, “a very different man from what I was 
rising up early and working till late—that it| when I comed here, and I hope by the grace of 


| was easy to find an excuse for neglecting the} God I shall never go back.” 


things of the Spirit. But it is only when | W. PF. CLARKE. 


HERRNHUT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


THe Indian summer had passed, and for more | took me to call on several sisters whose ac- 
than a week the weather had been boisterous | quaintance she thought I should like to make. 
and cold, and torrents of rain, such as, in} One very interesting introduction I had was 
Europe, are seldom known except in moun- to an old bishop of the Moravian Church, 


tainous districts, had made the roads like river 
beds. 
In one of these torrents we drove off. The 


| rain fell fitfully during the greater part of the 


| day, veiling from our eyes the beauties of the 





lovely valley of the Kierzig. But we were 
snugly ensconced in the well-cushioned cowpé 


| of the diligence, and felt as comfortable “as 
| queens,’ as Mamma G. expressed it. 


Indeed the whole journey, which lasted two 
days and a half, was as favourable and pleasant 
as possible. Mamma G. was so good-humoured 
and original, and Sister S. so cheerful and/| 
amiable. 

I was sorry to pass the Moravian settlement | 
of Neudietendorf by night, and the well-known 
towns of Leipzig and Dresden so early in the | 
morning as to render it impossible to attempt 
seeing anything of them. 

The first evening of my arrival at Herrnhut 
I felt dull and lonely enough, and heartily 
wished myself back in Konigsfeld, or already at 
Neuwied, where I should. be surrounded by 
old friends, whilst at Herrnhut I had barely 
one or two. Sister S. had been met at the 
station by her parent and aunts, and carried | 
straight home, and Mamma G., whose rooms | 
in the Gemeinlogis were next mine, was holding | 
a perfect levee, as I could make out from the | 
repeated taps at her door, and the succeeding 
hearty kissings and welcomings, all of which | 
seemed to make me feel more desolate still. | 

However, another four-and-twenty hours | 


| greatly changed the aspect of affairs and of my. 


feelings. Mamma G. had not forgotten me, 
but had sent to let my old Konigsfeld friend, 
Sister Antonie C., know of my arrival, and so | 
on the morrow the latter came, and very kindly 


Brother B., who had made several invitation 
tours to the missionary stations at the Cape 
and in the West Indies. The Herrshaffts 
Haus, where he lives, is nearly opposite the 
inn. We went over together after dinner, and 
making our way to the good bishop’s room 
through a long passage lined with shelves, 
filled with an extensive botanical collection, 
found him and his wife at their afternoon 
coffee. They welcomed me cordially, saying, 
they had heard of me yesterday at a teaparty, 
and soon we were deep in missionary topics. 
By and by a young daughter came in from 
giving an English lesson at the school. We 
sat conversing for more than an hour, when I 
was forced to take leave, as I was expecting a 
promised visit from Sister S t, the mother 
of the “ Esslegein ” at Konigsfeld. Her husband 
was also a bishop. She received me literally 
with open arms, saying, she “felt as though 
she knew me already.” Her daughter had 
kindly written to her of my coming. She took 
me for a walk through the Herrschafft’s garten, 
into the Birken Buschel, or“ Sister’s Plantation,” 
whence we had a view of the village of Hen- 
nersdorf, where Count Zinzendorf spent his 
early childhood with his grandmother, and then 
she made me go up and see her own snug little 
dwelling in the Berthels-dorfer Gasse, where 
she said she hoped I should often come and 
see her. 

In the evening Mamma G. fetched me to 
sit with her, and made me tell her all about 
life in India, and she told me in her turn some 
anecdotes of her own residence at Neuwied 
years ago, when her husband was minister 
there, and about the overflow of the Rhine in 
1845, when they were rowed across the street 
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in a boat, from the second story of their own 
dwelling to the corresponding story of the 
sister’s house. Next day she introduced me 
to one of her friends, Sister F., whose husband 
was home missionary in Liffland, and after- 
wards minister at the community of Sarepta, 
in Russia. 

The sister kindly offered to show me about 
the place a little, to which I gladly acceded. 
We went into the forest to see the spot where 
Christian David felled the first tree for the 
foundation of Herrnhut, with the words “ Hier 
hat der vogel sein Hans gefunden, und die 
Schwalhe ihr nest”—marked by a simple 
pedestal of hewn granite, encircled by a mossy 
embankment, and then wandered on through 
the wood, admiring the bright autumnal tints 
of the birch and oak amongst the more pre- 
dominant, dark evergreen of the fir, till we 
came to the Petersbach; a little murmuring 
brooklet, on the banks of which stood a lone 
hut, where a bleacher’s family lives. 

In Herrnhut itself there is a very large linen 
bleachery. The linen manufactured in 
neighbouring villages is brought there, and 
thence sent toall parts of the world, especially 
America. 

Herrnhut is a very different place from 
Konigsfeld. It is quite a little town of several 
streets, with nearly a thousand inhabitants, in- 


cluding about two hundred non-Moravians, and | 


there are wealthy merchants and manufacturers 
amongst the brethren, who live in large, hand- 
somely furnished houses. Those which I saw | 
were all large and old-fashioned, with immense 

staircases, and spacious entries and landing- 

places: One might lose one’s self in the 

sisters’ and widows’ houses! 

On one side the settlement is overlooked by 
the Hutberg or “ Watch mountain,” supposed 
to have had its name originally from the keep- | 
ing or watching of sheep. The eminence is sur- | 
mounted by a little pavilion, commanding a| 
pleasing view of the surrounding country—a_| 
panorama of undulating meadows, when I saw | 
them just green with the first tender blades of | 
the early rye crop, variegated, in the season, | 
with the blue flax-flower. Here and there! 
a gaily tinted, wooded height, relieved the | 
monotony of the broad acres, backed by irre- | 
gular mountain ridges, branches of the Rie. | 
sengebirge and Bohemian ranges. 

On a slope of the Hutberg lies the Moravian 


the | 


| afford a pleasant shade—a favourite resort of 
| the brothers and sisters on summer Sabbath 
afternoons. In the midst of the even rows of 
| flat stones, eight raised tombs are to be seen 
crossing the centre of the ground. They mark 
‘the graves of the good and noble Count Zin- 
'zendorf, his two wives, two of his daughters, 
|his friend and son-in-law, Watteville, and 
| others of the family. All are alike, in form a 
plain oblong, raised about two feet and a half 
from the ground, with a little carved scroll- 
work in the four corners of the upper slab. 
The first grave at the entrance is that of 
Christian David, the pious carpenter from 
Moravia, who felled the first tree for Herrnhut; 
| further to the left lies Spangenberg, and near 
| him a number of Counts connected with the 
|community in its earlydays. The first Green- 
land convert, and a baptized Hottentot boy, 
and a Tartar, are also buried here. Over the 
| entrance-gate is inscribed in gold characters, 
| “ Christus auferstanden!” “Christ is 
| risen!” 
At three o’clock in the afternoon there was 
|a funeral, and after attending the meeting in 
the church, at which the minister read the life 
| of the deceased, (a widow, whose only son is a 
| missionary in Africa,) concluding with a short, 
suitable address, I joined the rest of the con- 
| gregation in singing a hymn before the porch, 
land then fell in with the procession about to 


is 


| follow to the Gottesacker. 

Here the white pall was removed, and the 
mahogany-coloured ark-shaped coffin slowly 
and reverently lowered into the grave, whilst 
the assembled brethren and sisters sang to 
the sound of the trumpets the beautiful verse,— 


‘*Nun ihr entschlafnen glieder 

So legen wir euch nieder 

Zu ruhen in der erd’. 

Es kommen zeit und stunden 

Da ihr, kraft Seiner Wunden, 

Ihn sehen und mit ihm leben werd’t.”’ 


Which may be thus roughly translated :— 


‘*Sleeping imbs : we lay you now 
To slumber in the earth. 
But time and hour will shortly come 
When you shall awake, 
To see and live with Him 
Whose blood flowed for your sake.”’ 


A short portion of the Litany was read, the 


Gottesacker, the smooth walks, and turf, and! blessing pronounced, another verse sung, and 
rows of simple graves, overshadowed by a| the party slowly left the spot, leaving the aged 
thick canopy of lime trees, the bare upper| sister to her last rest within that calm en- 
branches of which were tinged with a rich| closure where so many eminently pious and 
maroon. In the four corners and along the| good men have been interred. 

sides of this mountain burial-place, are bowers| The following day I drove with Mamma G. 
of young lime trees, whose interwoven branches | to Berthelsdorf, where the twelve members of 
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the Unity’s Elders’ Conference reside with 
their families. It is a very large village, 
about a mile from Herrnhut. <A long avenue 
of lime trees connects the two places. After 
drinking coffee with our good friends, the C.’s, 
I went with Antonie to see the prayer hall and 
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at the window of her small apartment, with a 
pair of old-fashioned, broad-framed tortoiseshell 
spectacles on, employed in making the fine 
muslin sisters’ caps, for which she has some- 
times had orders from America and other parts 


living by this work for years. It must be some- 
what monotonous, but she seemed very cheerful 
and happy over it. The walls of her tiny room 
were adorned with engravings and woodcuts of 
a variety of settlements, in black frames, and 
In the centre of the room was a large oval/one or two portraits of old Moravian pastors. 
table, with twelve inkstands and twelve quires; Over the door hung a bright-coloured print, 
of white blotting-paper ranged at intervals/| representing, apparently, Jacob striving with 
down the sides. ‘Twelve chairs, covered with| the angel. In a recess stood her bed, hidden 
green cloth, stood around. A small table near | by a screen covered with a dark paper. 
the door serves as desk for the secretary, who | After chatting a little, while she deftly 
attends and makes minutes of the discussions. | finished the troublesome back seam which 
The walls are adorned with portraits in oil of | joins the two rounded halves of the cap, she 
several of the most important members of the | offered to show me over the house, which is 
so-called “renewed” church of the brethren,| inhabited by more than a hundred sisters, 
with, besides, a full-length portrait of Amos | besides the pupils of the boarding school. It 
Commenius, the last bishop of the old Bo-| is, of course, essentially very similar to that at 
hemian Moravian Church. | KGnigsfeld, only considerably larger; and the 
Both this room and the prayer-hall are in| old Prayer Hall, built one hundred and six 
the Schloss, or castle, at one time inhabited | year ago, is peculiar from its length and nar- 
by Count Zinzendorf. In the adjoining out-|rowness, and the arched roof, which gives it 
buildings, eighty cows, the property of the | the appearance of a great cavern. There is 
settlement, are kept. }an immense dormitory for all the sisters, 
From the castle we went to the village|except the few who have private rooms, like 
church, the same where, in Herrnhut’s early | my old friend. Before leaving I went into 
days, Pastor Rathe officiated for the new| the ‘ Verkauf,’ or shop-room, where the fancy 
comers as well as his own flock, till some mis- | works made by the sisters are sold, and made 
understandings brought about a separation. | some purchases. 
It is, of course, Lutheran. Pulpit and walls My next visit was to the Widows’ House, 
were adorned with garlands of moss and arti-| where I was very pleasantly received by the 
ficial flowers, remnants of the harvest festival ;|two Superintendent Sisters L. and B., both 
a crucifix stood upon the altar, and in a corner | of whom, I understood, had passed many years 
leant another, reared upon a long black rod, | of their lives as the wives of missionaries in 


conference room, where the meetings of the 
elders take place, for discussing and deter- 
mining the affairs of the community; indeed, 
of the whole Moravian Church, over which, 
under God,* they preside. 














for carrying in front of the coffin at funerals, | 
The spire | Tranquebar, in India, at the little station called | 


according to the Saxon custom. 


was painted brilliant red and green, which | 


reminded me of that at Russikon. 

The sun had set, and a faint, rose-coloured 
background was already fading from behind 
the little village of Strawalder, which lay so 
picturesquely before our friends’ windows in 
the distance, ere Mamma G. and I thought of 
retracing our steps to Herrnhut. 

“ Wohin gehen sie denn so friih?” Whither 
away so early? cried the good ‘mamma’ the 
next morning, as she met me in the corridor, 
bonneted and cloaked, soon after breakfast. 

“To old Sister F., in the Sisters’ House,” 
I replied. 

“Gut! Leben sie wohl.” 

“Leben sie wohl. Au revoir.” 

I found the friendly little old sister sitting 


* They style Jesus their “ Chief Elder.” 





the West Indies. The former was born at 


Briiter Garten, founded by the Moravians, in 
the year 1760, at the instigation of the then 
reigning King of Denmark, who partially sup- 
ported it. The pious, self-denying brethren 
had to maintain themselves by the labour of 
their hands, and for a long period lived upon 
little but rice and milk. Of course, numbers 
died, but they would not give in, until some 
forty years of fruitless efforts amongst the 
surrounding heathen showed them that they 
ought to do so. 


A few years ago this truly missionary people | 


again tried to gain a footing in Asia, the only 
quarter of the globe where they had not repre- 
sentatives. And at this moment there are 
three families, devoted men with their wives, 
living far from all civilized society, high up 
among the snowy heights of the Himalayas, 
ceeking, if possible, to bring the glad tidings 

















of the world. She told me she has earned her 
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| attends to the temporal concerns of the little 


| occurred in translating the Bible, from the 
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of the gospel into Thibet. One brother nas 
been for several years employed in trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the Mongul tongue. 
Another disputes, like St. Paul in the syna- 
gogue, with the bigotted Llamas or priests 
with whom they came in contact. The third 


settlement, or assists the sisters in teaching 
in the school they have set on foot. 

In the course of conversation, which naturally 
turned upon missionary topics and experiences, 
Sister L. spoke of the difficulties that have 


want of suitable corresponding words or 
expressions in the various languages, mention- 
ing, as an example, that in Greenland the 
epithet, ‘‘Lamb of God,” had at first to be 
rendered “a young seal,’”’ until by degrees, by 
dint of explanation, the original idea embodied 
itself in the minds of the natives, to whom a 
lamb was a strange, unknown creature. 

The noonday bell for dinner reminded me 
that I must take leave of the two sisters. At 
two I was invited to drink coffee with Sister 
S——t, after which we went for a long walk 
together, to the village of Ruppersdorf, a very | 
extensive one, as most of the Saxon villages 
are. A few days before, a new pastor had been 
appointed, and the whole of the inhabitants | 
went to meet him at a neighbouring place, | 
where his last cure had been, to bring him in | 
joyful procession to his new home. The way | 
lay through Herrnhut, and it was really a very | 
pretty sight; the men all dressed in black | 
cloth, the women in their gayest petticoats, the | 
so-called Dresdener Rocke, the favourite colour | 
for which is bright red, relieved by a broken | 
stripe or figure of black and white, tight jackets, | 
blue stockings, and plaid kerchief tied over 
their heads. The young girls were crowned | 
with wreaths of flowers, and the school-children 
bore bright banners and streamers. Several | 
bands of music were in attendance, also some | 
horsemen, who rode beside the open carriage | 
and pair, in which the new pastor sat with one 
of the elders of the church by. his side. 

There is a “ schloss”” at Ruppersdorf, a large 
massive building, but not at all like an English 
“castle ’’—four-cornered and regular, with a 
deep roof, double-sloped, but not a bit of eaves. 
A bridge over stone archways leads to the 
entrance, and in the garden below a fountain 
plashes. The opposite side of the mansion 
looks into an extensive avenue of fine lime 
trees, which we followed till it brought us to a | 
wood of yellow larch and fir, on a slope of the | 
Hengst-berg, not a mole-hill, but a “ mare’s 
mountain,” intersected with a perfect labyrinth 
of shady, meandering paths, leading by a devious 
course towarcs Herrnhut. 








There are plenty of pretty walks in the 
neighbourhood of the settlement, and, through 
the kindness of my friends, by degrees I became 
acquainted with nearly all. 

One morning Antonie C. asked me, with a 
smile, whether I would go to the “ Langsamer 
Tod,” at which I looked rather grave, and 
asked what it was. 

“Come and see,” she said, and we had a 
pleasant stroll down a gentle declivity leading 
to the Petersbach. 

“On a hot summer’s day the return by this 
path is very wearisome,” she presently ex- 
plained, “as you may imagine, since it is quite 
exposed, which may account for its appellation 
of the “slow death!” 

Another afternoon I rambled through the 
wood with Sister F., by the so-called Medita- 
tions Weg, or Meditation Walk, a favourite 
resort of Count Zinzendorf. The fallen and 
dry needles of the fir trees gave the ground a 
smooth, elastic upper surface between the strag- 
gling roots. The brushwood of heather and 


| bilberry shrubs and bright green moss reminded 


me of Konigsfeld, but the rustic seats and foot- 
bridges were composed of long blocks of basalt 
or granite, which looked strange, and certainly 
less picturesque than logs of unhewn wood. 

It was dusk when we reached Sister F.’s 
house in the Neue Strasse, where I was to take 
tea with her. As we entered, a young girl 
came up, bearing on a board a sugared cake 
spiced with cardamums, a yard long and more 
than half as broad. 

“To-morrow is kirchweih in the village of 
Berthelsdorf, and this is a present from my 
landlord, who is ‘ guts-verwalter’ there ;” 
observed Sister F., after receiving the cake from 
the girl, and sending her away with a message 
of thanks to her master and a small douceur 
for herself. “ Kirmess-kuchen will be eaten 
to-morrow by everyone connected with Ber- 
thelsdorf, and there will be a party in almost 
every house in the village. Those who are too 
poor to invite will be invited, and coffee and 


| liqueurs will go round till late at night.” 


I went down the next day to hear the Kirch- 
weih sermon, which was a very good one indeed, 
perfectly adapted to the occasion. A choir of 
young men and maidens of the place sang three 
pieces to an accompaniment of violins and wind 
instruments, and I doubt whether a set of 
villagers in our country could produce anything 
half as creditable! After the sermon the pastor 
read the confession and absolution, and then, 
descending from the pulpit to the altar, intoned 
a form of thanksgiving. The benediction fol- 
lowed, also intoned. 

When the service was concluded, the women, 


| who had occupied the whole body and lower 
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portion of the church, looking very smart in 
their holiday petticoats and white laced caps 
trimmed with a profusion of flowers and ribbons 
—filed round the altar, each laying a small 
coin in the offertory-plate, for the church union. 
The men then descended from the galleries 
and did likewise. The usual contribution of a 
pfenning a head had been leyied before the 
sermon, the sexton going round with a red 
purse, very much like a “cap of liberty,” 
attached to a brass ring on a long pole. 

On the thirty-first of October the Reforma- 
tion festival was célebrated. This day, which 
commemorates Luther’s posting upon the walls 
of the Schloss-kirche, in Wittemberg, his ninety- 





nine theses against the indulgences (then being 
sold in the town by Tetgel, is solemnized annu- 


ally throughout Saxony, although the reigning 
family is Roman Catholic. 

At, seven in the morning the trumpets were 
blown from the tower of the settlement church, 
and at ten there;was a sermon attended by a 
large congregation, for the shops were shut. 

At the eyening service the choir sung, “‘ How 
beautiful are the feet,” and an air selected from 
Mendelssohn’s “ St, Paul.” 

The following evening we again had a musical 
service, this time peculiarly Moravian, namely, 
the “ Liturgie ‘von der vollendeten Gemeine,” 
a beautiful, selection of verses and portions of 
Scripture, carrying one in spirit to the assembly 
of :the Just made perfect, the saints around 
their Saviour in heaven. 


THE CRY FOR WORK. 


A uapy once consulted a friend respecting | 
the management of her children. She had 
exhorted and rebuked them; she had bestowed 


consists in going round from one to another 
with the whining cry, “I don’t know what to 
do; tell me what to do.’ One amusement 


upon them the most excellent advice; she had after another is suggested, but every hint is 
even “ whipped them all round, and sent them | received with the pettish rejoinders of “I don’t 
to bed,” but they continued as naughty and| know how to do this—I may not do that—lI 
obstreperous as before. What could she do want something else.” The fact is, that the 
more. The judicious friend recommended “a! poor jaded child has no real desire for employ- 
little wholesome letting alone.” |ment, it is craving for a new excitement; and, 

Now it may be, perhaps, that the treatment perhaps, the best course to pursue would be to 
best suited to that naughty and obstreperous | make it sit perfectly still, with its hands before 
sex which has been disturbing the peace of it for a while, until the repose had prepared it 


| the human family so much of late by its freaks | to enter on its old employments with zest and 


|| ting alone experiment is begun. 


and cries, is a little wholesome letting alone; | vigour again. 
but still, however willing to coincide in the| There is no doubt great truth in Dr. Watts’s 
advisability of this course, every one is also | too frequently repeated line, touching thedestiny 
anxious to have his or her say before the let- of “idle hands,” but there is also profound 
wisdom in the Frenchman’s remark, that “half 
It is difficult to say anything that has not the crimes of the world were committed be- 
been said on the condition of women in the | cause people did not know how to sit still.” 
present day, or to advise any plan that has| How to sit still, or, in other words, how to 
not already been suggested for its ameliora-|endure with patience, to accept our lot with 
tion; still there is just one aspect which seems | cheerfulness, to look around for sources of 


_ to have a little escaped writers on this subject, | contentment, to quietly. wait and patiently 





|| a reference to which may help some really | hope;—suppose, while many are busy here 
| earnest woman in bearing the aggravations|and there in hunting up-causes, in observing 


which are the theme of so many complaints. | symptoms and suggesting remedies, we apply 

As far as can be gathered, the cry seems to | a little of this old-fashioned heal-all to the case 
be, “I do not know what to do; and if I did,|in point. Now it is sometimes a comfort to 
I should not know how to do it.” Now the | the patient to learn that his disease is nothing 
question arises, how far is this a simple,|new or peculiar. This feverish restlessness, 
healthy desire to live a life “lowly and ser- | this impatience of restraint, these longings for 


| viceable,” or how far is it the feverish longing | fresh air and new life, this fretful weariness of 


of a nature, satiated with pleasure, for a new | surrounding objects —all these symptoms have 
sensation P been common to many a fellow-being, and 

We all know how spoiled children employ a| have been patiently borne by many a heroic 
species of torture upon their victims, which|soul. The only woman of the period, six 
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thousand years ago, thought herself ill-treated, 
even in paradise, because she was not “as a 
god, knowing good and eyil;” and, yielding to 
the desire to change her nature and her mode 
of life, committed the first sin, and brought 
ruin on herself and those belonging to her. 
It is not the women of the present day who 
have discovered that the soul contains capa- 
bilities and aspirations which find no scope in 
the littleness of ordinary life; and the alter- 





But what are the careers upon which the 
ladies burn to enter, and which they regard as so 
exalted and blissful? As far as can be gathered 
from their own somewhat inarticulate pleadings, 
it appears as though a prime cause of dis- 
content are the barriers thrown around the 
professions over which only a very few highly 
nimble and athletic ladies can ever hope to 
leap. For some reason or other, the careers 
of a doctor of medicine and a barrister-at-law 


native between the patient endurance of ajhave become invested by ladies longing for 
restrained life and the mad rush into folly and| work with a special charm, and excite the 


crime is not a choice which the evils of this } strongest envy. 


period alone have forced upon its girls. As 
we look back upon the ages of the past, and 
behold the holy, devout women of those times 
leading their patient lives of almost slavish 
obedience and drudgery, are we to imagine 
that they, too, had no ideas beyond the trivial 
duties to which they devoted themselves, no 
wishes for freedom, and an entrance into the 
wide arena of the world, where greater prizes 
were to be won, and more important battles 
fought, than could be encountered in the nar- 
row circle of the family? Who can tell what 
victories, greater than the noisy triumphs of 
successful ambition, were gained, however, 
within those household bounds? Victories 
rewarded by immortal crowns—victories over 
ambition, selfishness, discontent, self-conceit, 
and restlessness! They, like us, had unde- 
veloped powers; they, too, were conscious 
of the ability for work, and for work of a high 
order, perhaps ; and the idea may have often 
occurred in that period, as in this, Why not 
cast off all these barriers, and come forth to 
labour for the cause of God and man? 


‘*But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replied, ‘ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve, who only stand and wait.’” 


The old moralists recommend as one receipt 
for acquiring contentment, a due consideration 


of the superior evils attending the, lot of 


others, especially those to be found in the 
very condition which has excited the feelings 
of envy and repining. Now, the peculiar posi- 
tion and state of life which has roused the 
envy and called forth “tthe cries of the ladies,” 
are the privileges, and employments of the 
other sex. “Only let us do your work,” 
they beg of their brother mortals, “only let 
us try our hands at'political and social mat- 
ters, ands we will abstain from folly and crime ; 
we will promise, henceforth, to be good and 
happy.” 








Why these should have been 
fixed upon as the special objects of ambition 
it is difficult to say. We must not hint at 
such vulgar ideas as the notion of “ gentility”’ 
attached to these professions, nor must we 
speak of ‘the scope for distinction which they 
afford, when the desire professed is, “ Only 
give us something to do—something, let it be 
what it may—and we will do it.’ Suppose 
we test this cry as a simple craving for em- 
ployment, by which the better to drive away 
the demons of a too luxurious life. Suppose 
we get a law passed that only women shall be 
employed in all the great retail businesses of 
London. How many of the idle women, sick 
of their present existence, would come forward 
honestly and courageously to supply the lack 
of hands in various useful branches of trade? 
“ Measure out little parcels of tea and coffee ; 
stand at the beck and call of every fastidious 
customer, displaying silks and calicoes; cut 
up cheese and soap, and tie up pounds of 
candles; make out bills for trifles, from a 
penny to a pound; rise early, and toil at 
this insignificant drudgery all day? “No, in- 
deed,” would be the ladies’ cry; “ better sit at 
home and learn sewing and cross-stitch; this 
is not what we desire, nor what we are fit for.”’ 

Very true, we may reply; for to lead such 
a life needs a modest estimate of self, a sub- 
mission to the arrangements of Divine Provi- 
dence, a cheerful endurance of the ills of life, a 
faithfulness in that which is least, such as are 
often truly noble and heroic. And this life of 
petty detail and patient drudgery is the life led 
by thousands of our brother mortals without 
a complaint or a cry; men of education and 
talent, of shrewd intellect, or poetic imagina- 
tion, are thus constrained to an existence 
which offers to them no sphere for their gifts 
and powers. That pet grievance of women, 
exclusion from the learned professions, if it be 
a grievance at all, has equally to be borne by 
the other sex. Barriers even more irresistible 
hold from this enchanted ground thousands of | 
the sons as well as the daughters of men. 
And yet, no doubt, there are quite as many 
‘ mute, inglorious Eldons,’ or undeveloped 





























| don’t blame us. Our education and our pre- | besides spending his life in vain cries. This 
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Abernethys among the ranks of our artisans, | life of the man or woman, which has to be 
mechanics, and shopmen as may be discovered | sustained by unremitting labour, is no holiday 
among our idle ladies. “Thousands of most | gambol in the sunshine. It is no mere vent 
highly trained men,” says the writer in the | for superfluous energy, no outlet for impulse 
March number of Macmillan’s Magazine, | or fugitive exhilaration. The young colt thinks 
“spend their lives in discharging duties which, | it a delightful thing to throw up his heels in 
in respect of grandeur, are no finer than the | the meadow, and to gallop round and round it 
light offices which the souls of these ladies | until he is stopped by his own fatigue; but 
loathe.” And then he adds words which | when he comes to put his neck into the harness, 
ladies will do well to ponder: “ Pettiness does | to turn out in all weathers, to be spurred on to 
not consist in doing petty things, but in doing | exertion while his energies are exhausted, to 
them in a@ petty spirit.” |be forced to toil when he longs for rest, he 








Yes, it is this petty spirit which casts | finds that work means something very different 
aside one blessing after another, and then sits | from the gratification of a desire for activity. 
down to cry for something out of reach, which | To some it is appointed to lead this life of toil, 
occasions much of the misery of which women | but they experience the daily need of patience 
complain; and in this, if I may venture on|to endure its monotony, of cheerfulness to 
such a daring assertion, they manifest an | sustain them under its demands, and to direct 
inferiority to the other sex. They are anxious | their attention from its weariness. It is far 
just now to prove an equality of intellect; let | easier to bear another’s burdens, to do another’s 
them also emulate the noble qualities of cheer- | work; and we fancy these light beside our 
ful endurance in the midst of adverse circum-|own. But this is not the way to make a good 
stances, the modest estimate of self-merit, that | use of our own lives, nor to fulfil our own duty. 
devotion to the insignificant business of life, | There are lessons to be Jearnt, and a training 
in the discharge of which there is no attention | to be got out of the most meagre life, and there is 
excited, no applause granted. Then the world | something which may be done, even in the 
will probably be willing to give its equal half |idlest. Sir Walter Raleigh, the shrewd states- 
its due. |man, the man of science, of varied acquire- 

But here comes in the cry of the petty spirit | ments, and vast intellect, spent thirty years of | 
again: “We can’t do this, because we have | his life within the restraints of a prison; but 
never been taught; the fault is not to be inid the found, even in that narrow sphere, that 
on our shoulders, you may put it on our | there was something to think about, something 
parents, our teachers, the world at large, but | to feel, something to learn, something to do, 


sent mode of life have made us cowardly, self- | would seem to imply that the greatness of 
indulgent, and hungry after excitement and|a nature may be tested by its power to live 
applause.” There is no question whatever|a life worth living, under the most adverse 
that the shortcomings and mistakes of female | circumstances. 

education are manifold, but everything is not| The sentiments of another prisoner have 
to be laid at its door. Life itself is a school, a| been expressed in lines, which are earnestly 
discipline, and a training, if we choose to make | commended to the consideration of ladies, who 
it so, and no system of education can be so/throw the blame of all their faults upon the 
constructed as to turn out a girl perfect in | accidents of their position and state : 
every particular, and as certain to run in a/| 
right way as a locomotive machine upon its | 
rails. Let us do all we possibly can to im- | 
prove the education of the rising generation; 
but let us not throw from our own shoulders 











‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for a hermitage.” 





all responsibility and blame if we are neglect-| There has been a growing tendency of late, | 
ing to make the most and the best of ourselves | induced, or at least nourished, by sensational 
and our lives, as they are. fictions, which leads women to regard them- 


And first, as regards the subject of work | selves as almost wholly the victims of circum- 
itself. Have we done all our own work before | stances. They would be “good, if they had 
we cry out for more? Are we quite sure that | ten thousand a year ;” but, wanting this moral 
it is not the quantity but the quality which| support, are obliged to become mean, to tell 
displeases us, and gives rise to these com-|lies, to cheat and flatter. They might have 
plaints? Is it only because we are sated with| been dutiful and virtuous, had no temptation 
pleasure that we fancy we should like to try|ever befallen them to be otherwise. They 
the life of the worker as a new sensation ? would not take to flirtation and fastness, if 
Work is a solemn and serious thing. The} they had so much work to do as to leave them 
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no time to give to these degraded pursuits. 


|admiration, selfish, luxurious, with an ill- 


Here we see the petty spirit of the spoilt child | formed mind, and desultory habits, let her set 
again, who, whenever it is scolded, whines | to work, with God’s help, to correct all these. 
out,—*“I wouldn’t have done it if Johnny | If her training has really left her thus, it must 


hadn’t told me to.” This is the principle 
upon which almost every authoress of sensa- | 
tional romances founds her plot. The heroine | 
is invariably 2 mean, cowardly woman, ready | 
to throw off all responsibility from herself, upon 
her training, her temptations, the accidents of | 
her life. If she had not gone here on that 
occasion; met this person at that time; stayed 
at home instead of going out; or gone out 
instead of staying at home; she would have 
been virtuous and estimable. 


and more demoralizing. 


| of women is the correct one, then we may 
| admit that “there is no alternative between | 


reckless dissipation and a convent life.” 

But thank God we are not left to such a 
wretched conclusion as this, In every rank 
of society, in courts and palaces, in workrooms 
and kitchens, we see women capable of living 
their own life; not mere drifts upon the current, 
but shining forth by virtue of their inward 
holiness, like lights in the midst of darkness, 
purifying a corrupt atmosphere by their fair 
stainlessness, struggling victoriously with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

For the sake of the good and true women in 


| past ages, and for the sake of those who now 


desire to lead a better, holier life than that of 
senseless folly or deeper degradation, let us 
protest against the pernicious idea that a 
woman must sink, against her will, into a 
course of life and action, which her conscience 


| and better nature tell her is unholy and 


unworthy of her. 

A woman does not do right because she has 
no time to do wrong. 

With the most earnest protest against this 
notion, we may still allow the difficult position 
of an “idle young lady,” although we cannot 
admit that she must either become a “ girl of 
the period,” or shut herself up in a nunnery. 
There is much in her life calling for patience 
and submission. It is harder sometimes, and 
to some natures, to sit still than to work at an 
unpleasing employment; but if what we have 
to learn is to “only stand and wait,” let us 
strive cheerfully to learn the difficult lesson. 

In the meantime no girl’s life, within the 
circle of her family and the larger one of 
society, can be wholly without interests, duties, 
cares, and employment. If she perceive in 


| herself what she believes to be. the evil effects 








of a mistaken education, here is work for her 
at once, close at hand. If she find herself on 


her return from school, vain, frivolous, desiring 
II. 


It is needless | 
to say that no principle can be more irreligious | 
If this heathen view | 


be all changed before she is fit to enter upon 
| any work for the benefit of her fellow-creatures. 
| Let her not cry out that she cannot help her- 
|self, does not know how to set about it, that 
| she is not to blame. She is to blame every 
day that she neglects the great work of the 
| culture and discipline of her own character, 
land for this work she is not left helpless and 
| unaided, for there is a merciful guidance and 
lassistance granted from heaven to every man 
or woman who honestly seés out on this narrow 
way. 

She may also largely remedy the supposed 
| defects in her intellectual cultivation. Many a 
brave man and woman are wholly self-educated ; 
and if, in her attempts to study, she discovers 
“her original grounding to be so indifferent 
that she is building on a very insecure founda- 
tion,” let her lay even the foundation afresh. 
She will have the materials at hand for build- 
ing, and will get on rapidly for this reason; 
and thus will find that the education which 
she has received is not wholly lost. On no 
account let her be discouraged by the reflection 
“that her studies and accomplishments can 
never be of the slightest use to anyone but 
herself.” She is no judge of this; her pre- 
sent duty is preparation, and that should 
satisfy the most tender conscience. If she give 
a certain fixed time to these pursuits, guard 
against being unduly engrossed by them, and 
neglect for them no family duty or engagement, 
there is very little fear that any mother, moving 
in cultivated society, would complain of her 
tastes, or dread her becoming a “blue.” 

Besides what may be more properly called 
study, some time is, also, due to the literature 
of the day. And this should be regarded, not 
merely as a diversion for the hour; but if the 
books chosen be such as raise the moral nature 
and form the mind, this reading becomes a 
serious and important duty. There is one 
thing she may remember’ in all her efforts at 
self-cultivation, whether of character or intel- 
lect, that it is a good and lasting work, fitting 
her for life in all its various phases, preparing 
her, when the time comes, for more extended 
action and influence. 

Beyond herself there is her family. Are there 
no interests, cares, or duties demanded of her 
here? Her mother may require only “her 
occasional society,” but has she no brothers. 
whom she may refine and influence? There 
is a grievance and a wrong which have found 
an utterance, not in “a cry,” but in many a 
muttered grumble of late, and it is that of the 
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brothers who complain, that what with self- | we are, probably, on the eve of a revolution, 
culture and charitable schemes, they are almost | which will place her in a sphere where a wider 
deprived of theirsisters’ companionshipandchief |range will be afforded for her talents and 
interest. God, whohas placed the sexes in families, | energies. But who are those who will then 
knows the important influence fur gocd which , be the most capable of entering on this more 
one was destined to exercise upon the other. difficult and important course? Who will be 
And may not something of the infidelity and | the best prepared for the larger opportunities 
irreligion of the present day be attributed to of influence and work P 
the waning of the sisters’ care and interest, Will it not then be said—“ This woman, 
and purifying companionship? Is there not | who has borne with patience and cheerfulness 
employment, worthy of the highest type of | the disadvantages and restraints of her own 
womanhood, suggested in the hope, “that if | condition, is the most fit person to teach con- 
any obey not the word, they also may, without | tentment and endurance to the more heavily 
the word, be won by the conversation of the | burthened class beneath her. That young 
[sisters]; while they behold your chaste con- | lady, a girl in the period, but not of it, has 
versation coupled with fear.” withstood so bravely its evil tendencies to 
It is possible, “in a luxurious home, and | extravagance and reckless dissipation, that she 
with servants at hand, often in unnecessary |can best sympathize with and counsel her 
numbers, to perform every household duty,” | poorer sisters exposed to more pressing tempta- 
that the daughters may find no scope for | tions, and help them to come forth victorious 
domestic activity and management. But the | and pure from the corruption around them. 
very mention of the number of servants em- | This sister exercised so powerful and lovely an 
ployed in the household, suggests immediately | influence over the lives of her brothers, she is, 
a wide field for duty and occupation. No class | surely, capable of extending that influence for 
of the community is, perhaps, now needing | good in a wider and more public circle. That 
more guidance, sympathy, and counsel. Greater | mistress fulfilled her household duties with so 
dangers surround them, and worse temptations | much diligence and skill, that she is the proper 
beset them, than are encountered by the young | person to appoint to that post of responsibility 
lady of the period in the society in which she and authority ?” 
is compelled to move. Is there no opportunity | As surely as women satisfy themselves that 
here for exercising charity, winning confidence, |they are but the victims of circumstances, 
laying aside “caste,” sharing experience now | with no power to withstand the evils of their 
and then, in counselling and aiding a sister |existence, under its present conditions, so 
soul how to walk in holiness, purity, and surely will they be found wanting when the 
integrity ? time comes for them to engage in works of 
It is possible that ovjections may be raised | more extended usefulness. 
against the younger daughters of the family Let them but be true to their own better 
visiting the poor. Even the dread of scarlatina | natures and to the Divine scheme for the sanc- 
and measles may be brought forward as a | tification of human character and life, and they 
legitimate objection, where there are little | will find something to do for themselves, for 
brothers and sisters in the nursery; but there | their family, and in endeavouring to purify 
are mapy ways of benefiting the poor without and raise the tone of the society in which they 
entering their homes, and some of these will | may be compelled to mix. Here are no easy 
surely be open to any who desire to engage in | tasks, no slight undertakings, no battles to be 
a good work. attempted in a petty and cowardly spirit ; yet 
There is a homely old proverb which tells us | notwithstanding the difficulty of such a life— 
that “the stone which is fit for the wall will | 
not long be allowed to lie in the ditch.” And 
a higher authority assures us, that “ He who 
is faithful in that which is least shall be trusted | 
with more.” Great changes may be needed | 
in the education and position of woman; and A. J. BUCKLAND. 








‘So nigh is grandeur to our cust, 
So near is God to man, 
Where duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must ;’ 
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The youth replies—* J can. 
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At first sight it appears strange that the 
nations of England and France should know 
so little of one another as they do, when they 
are only separated by a narrow strait like the 
This appears still more re- 
markable when we remember that England 
was conquered by French invaders at no very 
distant period of the world’s history, and that 
nearly all France belonged by inheritance to 


English Channel. 


the English kings for several hundred years. 


It may be added that the French element 
introduced, at the Norman Conquest, into the 
very foundation and framework of English 
society has been increased and strengthened in 
more modern times by the naturalization in 
England of many thousand French citizens. | 


Nor must it be supposed that the French 
settlers who have made their home in England 
have been swamped among the other elements 
which have combined to form the English 
nation, and have thus been of no account in the 
formation of the national character. Wher- 


ever investigation is directed, whether to the | 


history of our leading families, to that of our 
commerce in its principal branches, or to our 


language, itself a treasure house rich in re- | 


cords of the changes which have passed over 
the Anglo-Saxon race, everywhere the effects 
of our connection with France can easily be 
traced. 

The influence exercised over France itself 
by its long connection with England, appears 
to have been much less durable. Few traces 
indeed, save the names of battle-fields, can 
now be found there of the sovereignty once 
exercised over it by the English monarchs. 


That dominion, of which the spell was broken | 
by the lance of an armed maiden, has fallen and | 
passed away as a castle of sand is overthrown the greater number go straight by rail to 


by advancing tide, and hardly a vestige of it | Switzerland. 


remains except a few battered statues in an 
Augevin crypt, a few tombs in cathedral aisles, 
and the moss-grown fortifications of Calais— 


the last refuge of a falling power. The alliance | 
between France and Scoiland, which existed | 


for so large a part of the Middle Ages, has also 
left but little trace behind. Yet a few of the 
younger branches of Scottish houses have 
become naturalized in the French provinces, 
and in the church on the “ Hill of Salvation,” 
near Rouen, may be seen a painted window 
recently given to it by the Chevalier de Fitz- 
James, the present representative in France of | 
a younger branch of the great house of Stuart. | 
From the time when the kings of England | 


{summer holiday to wandering 


}ceased their endeavours to conquer France, 
until the present century, the two nations 
have always been more or less in a state of 
rivalry, and often openly hostile. To this fact 
as well as to differences of race and religion, 
must be attributed that feeling of mutual dis- 
like which for so long caused each nation to 
consider the other as its natural enemy. 

Of late years the virulence of this, as of other 
international prejudices, has much declined. 
Yet it cannot be expected that a feeling, so 
ancient and so deeply rooted as the mutual 
repugnance of the French and English, will be 
entirely overcome until the communication 
between the two countries shall be very much 
increased. This applies particularly to the 
French, for, little as the English travel in 
France, it is infinitely more rare to meet a 
Frenchman who has ever travelled in England. 
| English habits of life are, from first to last, 
so different from those to which a Frenchman 
is accustomed that he can hardly succeed by 
any means in making himself comfortable on 
this side the Channel. Also travelling is con- 
siderably more expensive in England than in 
France. This fact by itself might not perhaps 
have any great weight; but it helps to deter 
| Frenchmen from coming to England when it 
‘is taken in conjunction with the discomfort 
| experienced there. In France, on the other 
hand, there is comparatively a very consider- 
able knowledge of the wants and ways of 
English travellers, and a tour there is propor- 
tionately pleasant. 

Still it is wonderful how few Englishmen 
ever spend any time in travelling through 
France itself. Of the innumerable tourists 
who cross the channel every summer by far 


Many more strike away for 
Germany and the Tyrol, and only very few 
indeed devote their month or six weeks of 
through the 
towns and provinces of France, watchirg the 
social life which goes on there, joining in the 
conversation} of the café and the table d'héte, 
and learning to appreciate the strength and 
the weakness of a great and noble people. 
the best intention and the most 
traveller to 
as to the people among 
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they have chosen for their explorations after 
the manner of most English tourists. Such a 
hurried method of travelling prevents entirely 
those who adopt it from gaining an insight 
into the habits, the thoughts, and the feelings 
of the people by whom they are surrounded. 
In fact such tourists might nearly as well stay 
at home; for though they may see much, they 
only remember a very little and do not think 
at all! The French complain of the haughti- 
ness and pride of many English tourists. This 
charge is, I believe, founded on a kind of ex- 
clusiveness which may be noticed in our coun- 
trymen abroad, and which originates partly, at 
least, in the singular ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages which prevails among us. This is as 
remarkable as it is lamentable. Comparatively 
few English travellers are to be met on the 
Continent who know more than merely those 
words and phrases of foreign languages which 
are necessary to enable them to live and move 
from place to place with tolerable comfort. 
Any one who has been often abroad knows 
how very rare and singular a thing it is to 
meet an Englishman who is sufficiently prac- 
tised in a single foreign language to maintain 
a conversation in it with ease and fluency. 
The French cannot understand that the iso- 
lation generally practised by English travellers 


locked up from week’s end to week’s end. But 
here, in France, we shall find everywhere the 
emblem of that faith which is still held in un- 
questioning simplicity by the lower classes of 
the country. Constantly we shall meet it at 
the four cross-roads on lonely downs; at the 
last kilometre stone before the city, or at the 
end of the seaport pier, the last thing which a 
sailor sees when he leaves home to encounter 
unknown dangers, and the first to meet his 
view as he runs into the harbour of his native 
town. 

The fishermen of the north coast of France 
are proverbial for their daring, and furnish the 
best sailors to the French fleet. Dieppe is 
their principal station, and it sends nearly 
twice as many boats to the fisheries as any 
other port on the north coast. The fisher 
folk inhabit one part of the town, called “ Le 
Faubourg” and “ Quai le Pollet;” and if my 
kind reader be not in a hurry, we will walk 
down the quay ‘in the evening and see the 
herring boats come in. 

It is eight o’clock now, and the quay is 
thronged with fishermen, who have ended 
their day’s work and are loitering about to 
chat with their acquaintance and see a few of 
the boats arrive from the more distant fishing 
grounds. They seem a rough set these fisher- 


is for the most part caused by a sense of|men, rugged of countenance, hard of hand, 


ignorance and by their fear of making blunders. 
They can only see a company of stiff frigid 
beings, much given to herding together, very 
silent, and apparently possessed by an over- 
weening contempt for everything around them. 
Consequently our countrymen are often set 
down as reserved and conceited, when in 
reality they are brimming over with mirth and 
fun, and would be only too glad to talk and 
joke with any one who could understand them. 

And, on the other hand, it is owing to 
this combination of ignorance and shyness 
that the minds of many travellers are brought 
into a state, admirably calculated to notice 
with sarcastic keenness those points in which 
French habits differ unfavourably from ours, 
of which there are not a few. Thus they re- 
turn home doubly convinced of the absolute 


foreign; perceiving but dimly, if at all, the 
points in which we might with advantage 
take a lesson from our neighbours. 


All travellers must be struck by the first | 


and far from neat in general appearance. 
Nevertheless, through their uncouth manner 
the ceremoniousness native to every French- 
man frequently peeps forth. Look at that 
man with a torn blue coat, tarry hands, and 
wooden shoes, and see how courteously he 
doffs his tarpaulin hat to a passing friend, 
though he is out at elbows and his friend is 
barefooted. That style of salutation is rather 
| different from the rough and ready greeting 
of our English fishermen. Now two acquaint- 
| ances meet who have not seen each other for 
perhaps a week, and they rush into one ano- 
ther’s arms like a couple of girls who have 
just vowed eternal friendship. Our English 
notions are again rather startled by this, but 
we had better come to like demonstrativeness 
as soon as possible; coldness and calm self- 





| superiority of everything English to everything | restraint we have left behind in our own land. 


Here come three fisher lassies, arm in arm, 
singing what must be a sea-song, and is 
merry enough apparently; though there is 
little use trying to understand it, for the 


thing they see on French soil as the English | language spoken on Quai le Pollet is a patois 


packet runs into a French harbour. I mean 
the tall rude crucifix which nearly always 
stands at the end of the quay, mutely proclaim- 


unintelligible even to the Frenchmen of the 
town. But how nicely the girls are dressed. 
That centre one, without any head-dress save 


ing the dominion of a faith other than our/a white kerchief across her raven hair, we 
own. We, in England, whether rightly or | passed just after we had landed, with a basket 


wrongly, keep the symbols of our religion 





on her head, crying fish in one of the streets. 
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Her work is over now, and see how pretty 
she is with her glossy black hair and mis- 
chievous eyes. And what care has been taken 
with the arrangement of that light shawl 
which hangs so coquettishly from her shoul- 
der. Evidently she is one of the belles of the 
fisher world, and is quite conscious of the fact. 

Suddenly there is a commotion on the pier, 
and next comes a general rush to its edge as 
two vast dark red sails appear, looming against 
the pearly grey of the evening sky. Then the 
two-masted half-decked fishing smack, to which 
they belong, rounds the pier head and runs in 
for the anchorage, while shouts of greeting and 
welcome are interchanged between its crew 
and their friends on shore. There is just 
light enough for us to see the sails taken in as 
the boat runs down the basin, and a hawse is 
sent spinning across the deck. At this about 
twenty fishermen at once begin to haul, and 


pier side, with her sails furled and her masts 
struck. Where has she come from? ‘That is 
the same as asking, Where are the herrings? 
For wherever the herring-fishery extends these 
boats from the north coast of France make 
their appearance. Off the Downs they are to 
be found in crowds; and many a time have I 
seen one with close reefed foresail beating out 
from the north-east coast of England against 
an onshore wind, the rain sweeping in fitful 
gusts across sea and ship; the tall black basalt 
cliffs of Dunstanborough churning the water 
to foam under her lee. Even the Orkneys in 
their northern solitude are not altogether un- 
known to these wanderers, whose constant 
presence on every part of our coast gave rise 
to some suspicion, and not a little apprehension, 
in the last of our periodical panics about the 
French and their fleet. 

After most of the boats have come in, the 
| pier soon|becomes deserted. Only at its dis- 
tant end linger a group or two, straining their 
eyes over| the darkening water to catch the 
first glimpse of the well-known sails which 
wing the boat of Jacques, or Pierre, or Henri, 
who likes |them to meet him on the pier, and 
must surely arrive soon now. So we will quit 
the haunts of the Dieppe fisherman, and 
| return through the darkened streets to our 
hotel. 

St. Malo, though in itself unworthy of even 





men have travelled through Normandy. But 
who knows the coast of Finisterre, and the 
legends of Basse Bretagne; or has so muchas 
heard of the Pardon des oiseaux, or of St. 
Anne? If, however, a stray tourist chance to 
shoulder his knapsack at Quimper, and walk 





las : 
presently the little vessel floats quietly to the | 


a passing Visit, is the key to the most striking | 
) ; 
| and unknown parts of France. Many English- | 


| by the high road which leads north-west from 

the town, past Ploucis, he will, in three hours’ 
time, find himself close to a little town on the 
sea-coast, called Douarnenez, only visited by 
fishermen and by artists. The latter haunt 
the whole neighbourhood. They gather in the 
square by the fountain, with theirknapsacks and 
great umbrellas, before they start in the morn- 
ing, and drop off by twos, for they are sociable, 
to their work around the town. About sunset 
they return, man by man, drop into the Hotel du 
Commerce to a late table d’héte, and have a 
general exhibition of the day’s results at the 
end. Bearded, fierce-looking fellows they are, 
and dressed in an outlandish way, which would 
earn them a crowd of admiring followers among 
the ragged rising generation of London. But 
| they are kindly folk and faithful friends, though 
a little jealous of a foreigner, perhaps from a 
|sort of vague feeling that tourists with Brad- 
shaws, bad grammar, and worse accents should 
keep to the beaten track, and not come to 
trouble them in their retired nook. 

Your’s must be a happy life, I said to one of 
them, as we sat ona bench in the street, and 
watched the sunset in the bay before us. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “It is—or it ought to 
be. But there is a good deal which might be 
better in it; too much jealousy amongst different 
cliques, too little sympathy among the followers 
of art as a body.” He smoked on silently for 
a moment, and said, “It ought not to be so, 
and yet, even while you spoke, I was thinking 
what villainous favouritism had been shown in 
the selection of pictures to represent the French 
school in this year’s Exposition. The judges 
have shame—Allons mon ami; let us put away 
such thoughts while the good God paints his 
sunset. I feel ashamed of myself for my paltry 
selfishness while regarding those mighty cere- 
monies. You will come to the Pardue ?” 

This is the name usually given in Bretagne 
to the great festivals at which the peasantry 
gather. I have already mentioned those of St. 
Anne and of the Birds. One of the most 
characteristic is known as the Paidon of Saint 
Lament du Pouldour (de la fontaine). The 
ceremony goes on at night in this case, but 
not in the others. If, on the 9th of August, 
a chance tourist be sitting in the evening sun 
near the chapel of St. Lawrence, about a kilo- 
metre from Plouégat-Moysan, a town between 
Guingamp and Morlaix, he will be surprised to 
see that a group of peasants, all men, are be- 
ginning to stand about the churchyard, and 
gradually increase in number. They come 
from all the parishes round, wearing the old 
costume, dark blue cloth richly embroidered 
with silk by the needle.. Suddenly one rubs 








one’s eyes, and begins to think that one is 
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asleep and dreaming a foolish vision of Ireland, 
for the people begin to go round the church- 
yard on their knees; young az:7. old alike drop 
down and go to work in good earnest. One 
can only hope that they have thick skins. The 
bewildered Briton looks on in astonishment, 


while the first pilgrims, having finished this | 


highly unpleasant part of the programme, 
crawl one by one into and out of a niche or 
hole, made under the altar of the chapel. 
uninitiated may, if he will, be informed that 
this is supposed to represent an oven, and that 
the ceremony commemorates the punishment 
of St. Lawrence. But probably no one among 
the peasants present can speak French, and 
the inquiring soul is met by signs that his 
language is incomprehensible, or—more tanta- 
lizing—by volleys of information in an unknown 
tongue, which sounds like the cracking of 
innumerable nuts. So, with a vague sense of 
wonder, he watches them proceed to undress 
and dip one by one into a fountain sacred to 
St. Lawrence. The basin is supplied from a 
spring in the higher ground above, which sends 
its waters sparkling down a little cascade into 
it. Every man stands in the water for an 
instant, letting the stream play on his head, 
and repeating a formulz, which sounds quite 
as inexplicable as any in the Arabian nights. 


In print it is “Sant Lorans hon préservo hag | 


a lamo degauéomx av boan izili.” Which is 


said to mean, “ Saint Lawrent nous préserve | 


et nous guérisse des rhumatismes.” 

Now twelve o’clock sounds faintly from the 
village clock, and the scene changes to the 
open fields. Judges are chosen, usually the 
elder men of the parish, and the games begin by 
the light of the moon or of torches. A curious 
remnant of ancient custom is that when all 
the competitors are ready, the field is cleared 
by “old gamesters,” as they are termed in 
west England, crying “ Lice, lice,” like the 
heralds at ancient tournaments. The best 
feature about these competitions is that no 
prizes are given. The prize for which each 
contends is the honour of his parish.* 


To turn to more commonplace subjects, the | 
cafes fill a position in France to which nothing | 


in England exactly corresponds. In point of 
number they are on a level with our public- 
houses. But they are utteriy unlike those 
necessary nuisances as regards the company 
by which they are frequented; as there are 
cafés alike for the highest classes and for the 
lowest. The higher sort of café is perhaps 
more like our club, a resemblance which holds 
good at least so far as this, that a bachelor 


* “De Rennes a Brest,” by M. Pol de Courcy, 
quoted in Joanne’s “Guide to Bretagne,” y. 131. 


The | 


| residing in town goes thither to have break- 
lfast and to see the morning papers, before 
business hours are over, for a Frenchman 
| breakfasts in the middle of his day’s work. 
| Again in the evening he resorts to the café, 
| dines, discusses politics, frequently with great 
|acrimony, and plays cards or billiards until it 
|is time for the theatre, the unfailing amuse- 
|ment of a Frenchman’s evening. 
Every café, great and small, has a billiard 
| table. This seems at first strange to an 
| Englishman, who has been accustomed to con- 
nect billiard tables with none but our most 
costly temples of luxury. But a French 
billiard table is a far more simple affair than 
those which our amateurs employ; and the 
game which is most in vogue, the cannon game, 
as it is called by experts, is a comparatively 
simple modification of the intricate cut which 
is fashionable amongst us. Card playing goes 
on from morning till night at many of the 
cafés. Young men, who in England would be 
at the Universities—cricketers, perhaps, or 
| oarsmen,—sit round the tables playing for the 
| greater part of the day, utterly careless of the 
energetic exercise to which English youths 
owe their activity and strength. What won- 
der, then, that such men readily fall into those 
paths of error to which indolence is in most 
cases a certain guide, and from which well 
|directed energy is generally, though not 
| always, a safeguard. 
| Market-day in a French town comes gene- 


| 
} 


| rally once a week, as with us; althongh some 
lof the more important manufacturing towns 
|have two in the same time. On the day 
| before the market, especially if it is to be one 
lof the largest in the year, booths, and sheds, 
| and tables of all kinds begin to appear in the 
market-place, and towards evening a few wag- 
| gons to arrive from distant parts of the country: 
perhaps, if we walk out on one of the stone- 
paved roads, bordered with trees which radiate 
in all directions from the town, we may meet 
a heavy van, labouring slowly thither, which 
acts at once as residence and warehouse to 
some itinerant conjurer, or doctor, or to a ven- 
dor of small wares, like an English Cheap- 
Jack. A great heavy van it is, drawn by 
three horses with clumsy wooden collars sur- 
mounted by sheepskins dyed blue, and set with 
little bells, which tinkle as the waggon rumbles 
along. 
A low growl from below salutes us as we 
stop to look at it, and then we see hid under 
it a villainous looking lurcher dog, which seems 
anxious to make a nearer acquaintance with 
our legs, and will do so soon if we are not 
careful. Presently the van draws up at a 
| cross-road, where there is a triangular patch 
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of grass for the horses to graze on. Doubtless | are being unpacked by the farmers’ wives. If 
they are very glad to graze for half an hour; | we ask them who are their best customers, we 
for they seem as if they had hard work and|shall certainly hear that some of their dairy 
scant provision. Every one comes out of the} produce goes to Paris; but if we are in the 
van, mother, baby, and all, so we obtain a glance | northern provinces of France, we shall be told 
into the travelling house. It is not a very su-|that the greater part is sent across the Chan- 
perb residence, but it is wind and water proof, | nel to London. In truth the provision supply 
has a small stove fur cooking, and innumerable | of London comes from nearly all the ports in 
shelves and hooks in unexpected corners, and is|the north of Europe, from Stockholm to 
capable of being made very tolerably comfort-| Bordeaux. In a market town in the north of 
able, if those who inhabit it are neat and| France, a partner in some great London pro- 
cleanly. So accustomed too have the family} vision house is often to be found endeavouring 
become to their roving life, that they would | to open new channels of supply for our great 
find it difficult to settle down quietly in a|metropolis. If we chance to make acquaint- 
country village. Yet perhaps the wife and|ance with such a man on our way through 
mother sometimes looks back with a soon! France, we shall probably learn many inter- 
stilled regret to her father’s cottage, near| esting facts with regard to the commercial 
Chartres, may be, or among the orchards of! relations between England and France. Some 
Normandy, or the vineyards on the banks of| of the great provision houses in London tele- 
the Loire. A passing feeling of home sick- | graph daily to their correspondents in half the 
ness may perhaps cause her sometitnes to | principal parts of North Europe, what the 
remember with wistful longing its quietness | state of the markets is likely to be for the next 
and calm, and the monotonous round of daily|two or three days, Their corresponding 
duties which once grew so hateful to her.| houses, whether at Caen, Stockholm, or 
But she will never think with any feeling save Amsterdam, act according to the telegrams 
delight of the April storm from which a travel- | which they reccive from London; and as most 
ler took refuge in their cottage, who, while the! of the business carried on by the great pro- 
rain lasted, told stories of his travels and of the | vision houses is transacted for ready money, 
great far-reaching world, and then took leave, | the foreign merchants get their cash by return 
but returned again and yet again, till her|of post,—a way of managing matters which 


heart was knit to his, and love made her a| gives satisfaction to all parties alike. 
wanderer. And certainly no melancholy} In many French markets cloth is very 
thoughts disturb her now as she sits on the| largely sold. Strong, durable looking stuff it 
daisy-starred grass, under the hedge of hazel} is, excellent for shooting coats, and all gar- 
and hawthorn, rocking her baby to sleep in her} ments which are meant rather for use than 
arms, and murmuring almost beneath her|show. ‘There are knitted stockings too, in 
breath a cradle lullaby. Beside her lies her} piles of red, and purple, and black, the pro- 
husband, enjoying his cigar in drowsy luxury,|duce of many an evening’s work by the 
while the horses are so busy cropping the} winter fireside. These things, and many 
grass, poor though it be, that they have not] other such like commodities, are sold to local 
time even to switch off the flies with their| customers. It is only when the manufactures 
tails, and the dog snoozes in the sun, quite} produced in a particular province minister to 
forgetting to bark at passers-by. the tastes of the fashionables in Paris, that the 
They will wait here and let the horses rest|hand of commerce sweeps them all up to 
until the sun’s heat is spent. Then they will| retail them to rich customers elsewhere at 
jog quietly into the market-place, and take up| immense profit. 
a position in the centre to be ready for busi- Although but few Englishmen travel in 
ness next day. France, at certain towns there is quite a little 
Market begins early. By eight o’clock most | English society. Some people live in Fzance 
of the tradespeople have arrived; and the| for health’s sake; some in order to economise ; 
farmers in their blue blouses have come in| many to get good and economical education 
from the country for miles round, each in his} for their children. This is to be obtained in 
little market cart with a calf, perhaps, stand-| the Lycées or imperial academies, of which 
ing behind him in it, staring about in great/ there is one in every large town. The pupils 


astonishment at its unwonted jaunt. Each | wear a@ semi-military uniform, and are of all 
trade has a portion of the market-place to it-| ages, as the Lycée is at once school and col- 
self; all the butchers are in one place, all the|lege. They are all conducted on exactly the 
shoemakers in another, and on wooden tables | same principles; and a few years ago the then 
round the outside of the market, under the | minister of education boasted to some English 
shade of the great lime trees, piles of butter | people that at any moment in the day he could 
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tell exactly what lesson was being done in all 
the hundreds of Imperial Lycées throughout 
the empire. 

It is only right to say that in some respects 
at least the most thoughtfal and discriminating 
kindness is shown by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the youths under its care. For 
instance, it was observed that a proportion of 
the lads under instruction were always obliged 


| to remain at school during the holidays, be- 


cause they had no friends to whose houses 
they could go. It was therefore enacted that 
in such cases the boys from the inland Lycées 
should, if they liked, be sent to those on the 


in them; therefore a young man unacquainted 
with these methods, will be apt to stand at a 
great disadvantage in an English examination, 
when compared with his contemporaries, who 
have been taught by means of them all their 
lives. 

As an example, it may be remarked, that 
in English schools the books of Euclid are in- 
culcated with strenuous efforts, worthy alike 
of a better object and better success. 
French academies, on the contrary, Euclid is 
not taught at all. The pupils are instructed 
|in geometry, indeed, but not by Euclid’s 
method. Consequently, in the simplest mathe- 





sea coast, by way of giving them change and | matical examination, as conducted in England, 


amusement; that the weariness of a vacation 


spent at school might be in some degree miti- 


a youth taught in a French Lycée is in danger 
of annoying failure, from no fault of his own. 





gated. Again, it has been enacted during the|In many ways the instruction in the French 


past year, that boys of delicate constitutions, | academies appears to be very sound. 


In the 


who are at one of the northern Lycées, but} elements of drawing, especially, great pains 


need a warm climate in winter, shall be sent, | 
if their parents approve, to one of the schools | 
in the more southern parts of France, when | 
the cold weather comes on. 

As all the schools do precisely the same | 
work, a lad who might be sent from a Lycée 
in the north to one in the south, would drop | 
at once into his place in his new school, and | 
resume his studies where he left them off, | 
without any interruption. 

It is not however wise to allow a lad who is | 
destined for an English profession, to study | 
long in one of these Lycées. Though the in- | 
struction there given may be sound, yet the 
course pursued is not at all the same as that 
followed in English schools. There is now| 
hardly any profession open to a young English- 
man to enter which he is not compelled to pass | 
some examination, whether hard or easy. It 
is evident that such an examination will be 
conducted on the supposition that the candi- 
dates have been taught in English schools, 
and will be regulated so as to be in accordance 
with the methods of teaching generally adopted 





| 


are devoted, and the results appear to be on 
the whole very satisfactory. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured 
to describe a few of the phases of social life in 
France, and to point out some reasons why 
the country and its inhabitants are not so 
highly appreciated by us as they ought to be. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that as time goes 
on the last remnant of our blinding prejudices 
may be dissolved, and that we may value and 
esteem our neighbours across the Channel as 
they deserve; not concealing their faults and 
weaknesses, but confessing our own. Why 
should we be ashamed to do so? No person, 
no nation in this world is perfect ; we acknow- 
ledge that fact, nay more, we call it a truism. 
Let us then be charitable to the weakness of our 
neighbours, observing the wonderful beauty of 
the compensating law, by which in men, nations, 
and countries, strength aids weakness, and is 
softened by it; enthusiasm incites prudence, 
and is restrained by it from becoming rash- 
ness, while each country supplies others and 
is supplied by them. B. 


CONNEMARA AND ITS MISSIONS. 


Durine the bright and beautiful summer of 
last year I spent, in company with some 
friends, some weeks in the west of Ireland; 
and in the hope that I may induce others to 
follow my example, I propose giving a short 
account of the ccuntry and its people—both 
well worth visiting—and which, I venture to 
say, will strike a stranger as far more peculiar 
and! interesting than many other people and 
places at a greater distance; for there is a 


wildness, almost a savagery, about the whole 
scenery of Connemara, and those who inhabit 
it are so unlike anything we are accustomed 
to see, that I would recommend those who are 
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In the. 








tired of English and foreign watering places | 
to try a new “sensation,” and spend their | 
next summer holiday in the “far west” of | 


‘Ireland. 


The railroad journey from Dublin to Galway 
possesses no features of unusual interest until 
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Athlone is passed, when the wild “kingdom | 


of Connaught” is entered,—and wild it is,— | 
vast stretches of dreary bog land lie on every | 
side, bounded only by the horizon; and the 
railway station seems the only building in 
good repair and respectable condition. At 
each station is seen a group of the true type, 
of the country, rags and dirt, and wild faces, 
not lacking a strong expression of shrewdness | 
and humour. There they stood the pitiless 
rain (it is almost always raining in these bogs), 

streaming down their soaked garments, with 
the most perfect indifference and disregard of 
their dripping condition. The town of Galway 
itself is not a particularly attractive one; the 
Claddagh is, however, well worth a visit, 
standing on the shore of Galway Bay, a group 
of fishermen’s huts, miserable to look at, for- 
lorn, and tumbling to pieces; it has seen 
better days, but now has comparatively few 
inhabitants, and many of the huts are deserted 
and in ruins. 


is 


quite a separate colony, and keep to themselves, | 


living entirely by fishing. 

As it is the best part of a day’s journey 
from Dublin to Galway, we remained at the 
hotel that night, and were glad to find sun- 
shine in the morning to welcome our entrance 
into the wild regions before us. To any one 
who, like ourselves, has never travelled in like 
manner before, the mode of doing so seems 
decidedly peculiar; and in these days, when 
coaches are things of the past, a Bianconi car 
strikes the eye as an extraordinary, and, at 
first sight, a most uncomfortable conveyance. 
Let me, however, assure those who care for 
comfort, it is not nearly as bad as appearances 
would lead you to expect, and that, well packed 
up on the sheltered side, it will be found there 
might be far worse modes of travelling. 

The “view side,” if possible, should be 
chosen, as the road from Galway to Clifden 
presents many points of great beauty, which 
increase in grandeur and wildness after you 
pass Oughterarde. The most striking point 
is when the “Twelve Pins of Connemara’’ rise 
slowly into view; they indeed make a magni- 
ficent piece of mountain scenery, all lying close 
together, and their various shapes and the lights 
and shadows‘on their rugged sides, made a pic- 
ture of uncommon majesty. Clouds frequently 


The Claddagh fishermen form | 


peculiarities of this country; everywhere it is 
| seen, flowing in small streams, or gathered in 
| these lakes, some of’them not larger than 
| ponds, others of great size. 
| The drawback in the scenery, to some tastes, 
is the entire absence of trees, which gives a 
strangely barren appearance to the view; 
| others think the rugged and rocky soil and 
the vast stretches of bog are the more to be 
jadmir ed for the stern grandeur they possess, 
being unsoftened by foliage. Bog, mountains, 
| and water are the characteristics of Connemara, 
| but of cultivated soil there is scarcely any; 
there lie miles and miles of trackless bogs, 
without a habitation in sight, dotted with the 
dark mounds of turf built up to dry, and here, 
there, and everywhere immense boulders crop- 
ping out, while the “Pins” lie, solemn and 
grand, on one side. When Ballynahinch is 
reached, some trees give a variety to the view, 
not very large or finely grown, but sufficient 
to impart a sheltered and home-like air to the 
|demesne. This place was formerly the seat 
of Mr. Richard Martin, one of the old style of 
Irish country gentlemen, who kept free and 
open house to all, and called the road from 
Galway to his house his “ forty mile avenue,” 
as it ran through his property the whole dis- 
tance. The stables are the most prominent 
object from the road, and might be taken for 
the house itself, which is hidden among trees, 
for the building is large and well built, with, 
we were told, accommodation for one hundred 
horses, and in the days of the old proprietor 
was never empty. This large estate is no 
longer in the possession of the family, but is 
in the hands of the Law Life Assurance Com- 
pany, whose agent lives at Ballynahinch. A 
pretty little church and school-house close by 
lie on the opposite side of the road from the 
house, just at the foot of the mountains; so 
lonely and quiet, reminding the heart that 
even in this wild spot God is not forgotten. 
Frequently, as we drove along, a group of 
ragged children would start up, apparently out 
of the ground, for we often could see no signs 
of habitation; boys and girls, with splendid 
eyes, bare-headed, bare-footed, with scanty 
fragments of clothing; these offered us little 
bunches of heather, tied up, and occasionally 
some knitted worsted stockings, begging us to 








rested on the summits, and then drifted and dis- 
persed in wreaths of vapour. The road for a 
large portion of the way lies at the feet of these 
mountains, being itself almost entirely level, 
and in admirable order. Lough Corrib lies at 
a little distance, stretching along in view, and 
a vast number of lakes of all sizes continue the 
chain till the sea coast is reached; indeed, the 
extraordinary quantity of water is one of the | 


buy, or to give them a halfpenny. Whenever 





the car stopped to change horses, we were | 


besieged by them; and when we drove off 
again the whole troop would follow, padding 
along with their bare feet, their wild hair 
blowing about their faces, and would keep up 
with us with surprising ease for a long distance. 

A few miles more, after passing Ballyna- 


| hinch, and the car enters Clifden, the town, as 
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it is styled by those who live in the country 
round, but it is not more than a good-sized 
village, of which the centre point of attraction 
certainly is a beautiful church, standing by 
itself on an elevated piece of ground, with its 
spire pointing heavenwards; forming, from 
all parts, an object of great beauty in the land- 
scape. This church has been built in the place 
of one that formerly was the only one in a very 
large district, and which could only contain 
one hundred and twenty persons; while the 
present congregation in Clifden alone is said 
to be on the average about three hundred. 
Clifden is neat and respectable, the streets 
orderly, and the shops of a better class than 
are generally found in Irish villages. The 
hotel, which stands in the principal street, is 
filled during the summer months by tourists, 


who come to explore the beautiful country, and | 


visitors to the mission, which forms an object 
of much interest to many. 

We chose the first bright day after our 
arrival for an excursion to the Pins, one of 
which we were anxious to ascend, as we had 
heard much of the beauties of the view to be 
obtained from the summit. We drove to the 
foot of the mountains, and then, leaving the 
car, set forth bravely on our climb, without 
having the least idea how steep and difficult 
it would prove,—the top looked so near when 
we began, and the way seemed so easy; but we 
found as we went on that it was a long time 
before it appeared any nearer, and the climbing 
got steeper and more difficult. Each chose his 
own path, there being no particular way, and 
so we scrambled on over heath and stones, 
slipping, sliding, jumping, now going up, now 


which is considered as attractive in its internal 
arrangements as it is in its external appear- 
ance; there is a charm, too, in these lonely 
lakes, where hours of solitary sport may be 
spent, with the grand mountains round, and 
the curlews and cormorants sailing overhead ; 
something so different from ordinary life and 
common scenery—a sort of solemn wildness— 
which for a time, I think, has great attractions 
| for those who come from “ the populous haunts 
of men;” while at the Ballynahinch Hotel all 
the comforts of civilized life may be found to 
welcome the sportsman on his return in the 
evening. We were so much delighted with 
all we saw and heard of this place, that we 
promised ourselves the pleasure of a sojourn 
there at no distant period, a purpose we intend 
to carry out, if possible, on our next visit to 
Connemara. 

| The next day we spent in visiting some of 
the Mission stations, and although all were not 
visited consecutively, it will be better to give 
an account of them here while upon the subject, 
and afterwards return to our other excursions 
to the different points remarkable for beauty 
in the neighbourhood. The first day we drove 
to Cleggan Bay, Omey, and Boffin. We could 
}never have pictured to our imagination so 
| hopelessly dreary a prospect as that of the 
Island of Omey; an expanse of sand, where the 




















tide had left it bare, lay between us and the 
island, and across this a few figures of men 
and women (the latter in their bright madder- 
coloured petticoats, and with white flannel | 
thrown over their heads, the universal dress 
in Connemara), were leading two or three 
rough ponies, laden with turf, towards their 





down, and long before the top was reached'huts on the barren shore. ‘Trees there were 
we were all heartily tired, and I believe some | none, cultivation there was none, and our 
repented having started. No one would give | feelings, as we looked at the wild and melan- 


up, however, and in time we all stood on the 
summit, and were truly well repaid for our 
efforts. The view was wonderful; over a vast 
extent of that level country did we look. 
Close to us lay the other Pins, with clouds 
and vapour resting on them, and in front 
stretched lakes innumerable; seen in the dis- 
tance the effect was most peculiar, as they 
appeared to lie quite close together, and the 


choly view, and the wilder inhabitants, was 
| one of wonder and admiration at those who had 
given up all the comforts of civilization to do 
the work of missionaries in this benighted 
land; there is far more romance in the thought 
of missions abroad which might attract many. 
Enthusiasm glories in the thought of dangers 
and difficulties in foreign lands, but here there 
is prosaic similarity in the daily life, and a 





quantity of water seemed much larger than the | daily struggle with those whose interest it is 
land; the setting sun lighted them up, and | to keep the people in darkness, and who “ hate 
gave a brilliancy to what would otherwise | the light, lest their deeds should be reproved.” 
have been a dreary aspect. | Those who only know Romanism as the 

On our way home we passed the Bally-| comparatively enlightened Romanism seen in 
nahinch Fishery Hotel, a sweet little spot, the | England, can form little idea of the blind 
house prettily built, sheltered, and in excel- idolatry and hopeless ignorance of the poor, 
lent order, situated immediately opposite a/half-savage inhabitants of this wild district; 
lake where salmon fishery may be enjoyed in | heathenism would be the most correct descrip- 
perfection. Any lover of the sport could not tion of their state, for they look on the image 


do better than spend a short time at this hotel, | or picture as an actual object of worship, with 
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nothing beyond, and it is the interest of rae 
priests to keep them in this dark and degraded 
in some of the islands on this coast the 


state; 
state of ignorance is something appalling, 


though now, thank God, the light is shining 
among them, a light which shall never be 
quenched, but continue to burn brighter until | 
the perfect day. Even in the dreary view 1| 
have spoken of there is a bright spot where | 
the Mission school stands, and many of the 
wild Omey islanders have turned from their | 
idols to the living God. | 

Errislanon, a promontory stretching a con- 
siderable distance into the sea, and apparently 
a very barren and uninhabited spot, now con- 
tains a church, school-house, and clergyman’s 
house, and has a resident minister; the interior 
of this point of land is much pleasanter and 
more civilized than would be imagined from 
the appearance of the coast, the church is a 
prominent object in the view, being situated 
near the end of the promontory. 

Another mission station near is Der rygiml: hs, 
in which place a school was first opened in 
1848, where divine service was held for three 
years, at the end of which time, as the congre- 
gation exceeded the limits of the building, a 
large schoolhouse was built, as well as others 
in the neighbourhood. Roundstone is another 
point generally visited. 

If Clifden is made the head-quarters, all 
these places are easy of access; the drive from 
Clifden to Roundstone is exceedingly dreary, 
the road the whole way winding among bogs, 
with scarcely a habitation, except here and 
there a cabin of the most wretched description ; 
indeed, we frequently looked round the vast 
expanse of level ground without seeing a sign 
of human life, or even an animal, we were the 
only living things in the landscape. Round- 
stone itself is a good-sized village, of respect- 
able appearance, where the missionaries have, 
in the earlier period of the mission, gone | 
through much persecution and laboured under 
great difficulties, not the least of which is there | 
being a monastery there, the monks of which | 
are of course active opponents to everything | 
done to promote the gospel. 

Moyrus is separated from Roundstone by | 
an arm of the sea. We were unable to visit it, 
owing to the day being stormy and the sea | 
rough; but we heard interesting accounts of | 
the ‘Mission station there, which was commenced | 
under circumstances of much difficulty, as the 
people were a wild and lawless set, but are now | 
greatly improved. 

Sellernaand Ballynakill are two other stations 
to which we drove, and at both were much 
pleased with the appearance of the places and | 
people. The prettiest and most attractive | 





lfract, about nine miles from Clifden ; 


lat Ballyconree. 


place in this region at which the Irish Church 
Missions have a station, is the village of Letter- 
it has a 
much more civilized appearance than most of 
the surrounding country; the scenery also is 
|extremely beautiful, and it possesses a hotel, 
{equal in its order and comfort to the one at 
Ballynahinch, and which during the season for 
travelling is almost invariably filled with 


| tourists; and we never met with one who did 


not speak in terms of high praise, both of the 
beauty of the place and the truly English 
|comfort of the hotel. 

Two of the most interesting sights in the 


| neighbourhood were to us the Glenowen Orphan 


Nursery, at Clifden, and the Boy’s Orphanage 
The Nursery at Clifden is 
situated on a rising ground, with a hill behind, 


|and trees round it, a pretty peaceful nook, near 


the Rectory; a very pleasant afternoon’s occu- 
pation was afforded in going over the building, 
seeing the arrangements, and hearing the 
children sing. There are a large number of 
orphan girls in this place who have found a 
happy home, are fed, clothed, educated, and 
cared for, while a lady has devoted her life to 
the superintendence of the whole. The rooms 
were beautifully clean, and in excellent order ; 
the schoolroom was decorated with evergreens 
in honour of a visit they had just received from 
some eminent clergymen, and the children 
looked bright andjhappy. The Boy’s Orphan- 
age at Ballyconree is even a more interesting 
place, being on a larger scale, with an excellent 
garden kept in order by the boys, and the 
whole in the highest state of spotless cleanli- 
ness and neatness. Of the boys who have been 


| brought up here, the greater number have been 
all that could be desired; one or two have be- 
'come clergymen, and others have raised them- 
|selves to positions of high respectability by 


their own exertions since leaving the Home. 
These two Orphanages are not supported by the 
Society for Irish Church Missions, but are 
| dependent on collections and subscriptions; a 
glance at the Visitors’ Book at either home 
will show many well-known and highly re- 
|spected names, and what they have said or 
what they have seen, is a proof of the general 
| estimation in which these Orphanages are held. 

We made some excursions to points of inte- 
rest and beaaty in the country round, one of 
which to a wild, rocky jheadland, charmed us 
all; the head is a steep rock, rising abruptly 
by itself, bare and rugged, a circuitous path 
enabled us to reach the: top with ease, and when 
reached, it is worth all the trouble of a climb; 
jthe view from this point being magnificent. 
Before us lay the Atlantic, gleaming with the 
setting sun, stretching in every direction ; lymg 
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grey in the distance were the Arran Isles, and 
close beneath our feet ‘was a head-land, the 
nearest point to America, with its two light- 
houses. This rocky and dangerous coast is a 
grand sight to look upon, the foam thrown high 
into the sunny air as the waves dash against 
it, and we have sat for hours, at different points, 
watching the sea, the rocks, the ships, and 
boats. 

Another place well worthy of a day being 
devoted to its beauties, is the wild and romantic 
Pass of Kylemore, one of the most splendid 
pieces of scenery we ever saw; the lofty moun- 
tains which form the passage are clothed with 
wood to their summits, which adds greatly to 
the beauty of the scene, on which the eye rests 
with the greater pleasure, from having beheld 
so little foliage or verdure of any kind. The 
place is now undergoing many improvements; 
trees are being planted in every direction; but 
so strong are the gales, that they have to be 
carefully sheltered from the wind until they 
attain considerable size and strength, or they 
would be destroyed. The cultivated ground is 
kept with exquisite neatness and care; it will, 
ere long, when the splendid house now build- 
ing is completed, form a noble gentleman’s 
seat, with every refinement near at hand; while 
the scenery around, in its magnificent wildness, 
forms a view almost unequalled in solemn 
grandeur; water is not wanting, for a large 
lake stretches in front, abounding both in fish 
and waterfowl. The road leads directly through 
the pass, new beauties opening at every turn; 
and a somewhat stormy day and a wild sky, 
with occasional gleams of sunshine, gave a 
variety of effects, and lights and shadows, which 


dismounted in order to visit a robber’s cave, at 
least what was reputed so to be; but after a 
climb through wet and tangled grass, there 


much interest, particularly to those with tastes 
for old ruins, is Grace O’Malley’s Castle, to 
which we paid a visit, and, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of approach, climbed the rock on 
which it stands and examined it. It is a circu- 
lar building, perched on a rock overhanging 
the river, the side next the water being per- 
pendicular and quite inaccessible, the front 
rises very abruptly, indeed a more secure place 
could hardly be found, or one better calculated 
to bear a siege, the height on which it stands 
giving great advantage over the enemy. It is, 
of course, nothing but a ruin, but windows and 
rooms may still be traced; the view is one of 
extreme beauty—the water close by, and the 
mountains in the distance, forming a scene of 
great loveliness. 

I ought to mention, for the benefit of those 
who are partial to it, that the bathing on this 
coast is very fine. Nowhere could more enjoyable 
places be found than at Streamstown, Manin 
Bay, Benoin Sands, or (close to Clifden itself) 
Sandy Cove, a sheltered place below the castle, 
where the soft sand forms a pleasant footing, 
free from the rocks and shingle which in some 
parts are drawbacks to comfort. 

Those who care for boating excursions will 
find sailing to many of the places round the 
pleasantest way of reaching them; all the coast 
is grand, and from the sea looks particularly so, 
while the islands are full of interest from the 
wildness both of the scenery and the people. 

On market days the islanders come over to 
Clifden in long boats, pulled by women as well 





as men, their wild looks, singular costume, and 
Irish tongue, make them objects of curiosity 
and interest ; indeed Clifden on a market day is 
an amusing sight. The village street is thronged 
with people from the country round, the women 
all wearing bright madder-coloured petticoats, 
short, and showing the bare feet and ancles, 
while over their heads is thrown another petti- 





was not much to reward our curiosity; the 


cave was so small, that we felt very doubtful if 
any one would ever have selected such a dreary | 


coat, of white flannel, which has a most singular 
effect. We were told this was worn over the head 
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hole, when in the mountains round there must | till it became dirty, and was then dyed red and 
be numbers of hiding-places far more secluded | used as a petticoat. These garments are woven 
and safe, and much more comfortable; certainly and dyed by the women themselves. In most 
much booty could never have been concealed in | cabins a spinning wheel is seen, quite bringing 
so small a space. We went over the grounds back the old times we read of to our minds. 
and gardens of the estate, all of which promise | Their way of taking the wool is peculiar ; those 
much beauty, being at present unfinished; but who possess sheep, when in want of a bit of 
the sight of brilliant flowers and graceful shrubs | wool to spin, go and cut a lump off the animal’s 
was pleasant to our eyes, for in general the! back, leaving the rest for another time, so that 
inhabitants of Connemara do not seem to care | Sheep are seen with the wool in all stages of 
much for the ornamental, and flowers are seldom growth—some pieces quite long, others cut 
seen, though something may be said of the close. The men and women on market days 
heavy gales and wild weather, which make it a| may be seen squatted on the ground with fish 
matter of care and labour to keep a really well- | beside them, or bargaining frantically with each 
ordered garden. | other, while to an uninitiated ear the whole isa 
Another place of a different character, but of hopeless Babel of incomprehensible talk. 
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To meet them returning is very amusing; 
almost every one keeps a Connemara pony, which 
picks up its own living on the heath. They are 
strong wiry little animals, capable of much 
fatigue. On the pony sits the man, sideways, 
while perched behind him near the tail is the 
Panniers, 
of primitive description, stuffed with goods, or 
heaped with turf, are slung across the animal’s 
body. A number of these coming along the 
road, the women all similarly dressed with the 
white petticoats over their heads, and the ragged 
men sitting in front, have a most singular ap- 
pearance. They return from the “town” to 
their wretched cabins, some of which are in- 
credibly small and dirty, far more wretched than 
we had ever imagined even Irish cabins could 
be, from what we had seen in other parts, made 
of loose stones, put together without any mor- 
tar, and there they live, on the potatoes that 
they grub out of the wretched patch—which 
seems more stones than earth—which lies near 
the cabin, going to the bog with baskets slung 
behind their backs, and gathering peat for their 
fires, with not a thought beyond their present 





ignorant, dirty existence ; while the children, in 
just such dirt and rags as might be expected, 
amuse themselves as they best can, growing 
up to follow the example of their parents, 
and to lead just as hopeless, careless, miserable 
lives. 

Shall we not say, then, all honour to those who, 
giving up the comforts and pleasures of civilized 
society, have gone to this wild region, and for 
their Master’s sake are devoting their lives and 
energies to endeavour to bring these benighted 


creatures to the knowledge of the truth as it 


isin JesusP If any one wants to know what 
ignorance, darkness, and wretchedness are, and 
what is being done by God’s help to dissipate 
that darkness, let them go to Connemara, and 
I believe they will return home with very dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which they left 
it, and feel, as we did when the car on which we 
were seated drove away from Clifden, that far 
too little is thought of those in our sister king- 
dom who are endeavouring to sow the seed of 
life among the dwellers there, seed which shall 
yet spring up, and bear fruit a hundredfold. 
C. C. 





THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 


AN arméd host lay round its brink ;— 
A king without his diadem 

Moaned, “Oh that one would give me drink 
From yonder well of Bethlehem!” 


Then through the host three warriors brave 
3rake grandly, with devotion meet ; 
And dipped their helmets in the wave, 
And bare it to their monarch’s feet. 


But when the cup, with love so rife, 
So deep, King David should have quaff’d, 
He turned him thence, as from their life, 
And poured on earth the costly draught. 


Across the ages, pale nor dim, 

Flash thoughts prophetic ;—angels wait— 
It hath a deeper depth for him, 

That well beside the city gate. 


Oh! when thy heart is like to sink, 
With this strong prayer its anguish stem ; 
Say, “Oh that Onze would give me drink 
Out of the well of Bethlehem !” 


| 
| 





For that dear Lord whose wondrous birth 
Unlocked for thee the city gate, 

Will give thee yet true Christmas mirth, 
If for His draught of life thou wait ; 


Nor seek thy burning brow to lave, 
Thy heart’s deep need to calm or rest, 

With any spring but Bethlehem’s wave, 
Or any place but Jesu’s breast. 


Ah, blessed Lord! the One in Three! 
Thy sword hath cleft our passage first, 
Or never had we brought to Thee 
Our sinful souls—our mortal thirst. 


But Thou didst die when none might dare! 
No life, no death avails but Thine ; 
Alone as Thou the cross didst bear, 
Reign o’er our souls, their King divine! 
For we may take what Thou hast bought, 
So dearly bought, so freely given ; 
Help faith on Thee to fix her thought, 
And find her life, her light, her heaven! 
ALESSIE BOND. 













































































_ Walford, as his partner entered the office one 
_ morning, “we shall have to break open this 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—DIFFICULTIES. 


“J TELL you what it is, Carleton,” said Mr. 


safe, if we mean to carry on the business, that 
is very certain. Only just look here! Simcox’s 
firm have gone and failed next, and they owe 
us no end of money;” and he put into Mr. 
Carleton’s hand the official document contain- 
ing the intelligence, which he had just opened. 

Mr. Carleton looked grave as he read it. 

“This is serious, Walford. It will be as 
much as ever we shall be able to do to go 
on.” 

“ And here is another!” exclaimed Mr. Wal- 
ford, tearing the cover from another. “ Likely 
to pay five shillings in the pound—not much 
to be got out of them. Things are getting to 
a pretty pass, I plainly see; and unless we 
take vigorous measures the firm of Carleton 
and Walford will follow their example.” 

“And pray what measures would you 
advise P”’ 

“First and foremost, the opening of the 
safe.” 

“Very well, I suppose we must do it; for 
the key is not likely to be found. But we 
will wait until the dinner hour; I should not 
care to have many of the young men 
about.” 

Accordingly, at dinner-time, Charles Fletcher 
was sent for a smith. The lock was some 
trouble to pick, but it was done at last; but 
not until they were again alone did Mr. Carle- 
ton open the safe. When he haa done it, he 
turned to Mr. Walford, looking a little blank. 

“Walford, whereabouts did you put the| 
money?” 

“ Just in front; I can lay my hand on it in 
a minute.” 

But he came and tumbled the papers about, 
and could not find it; the money was not 
there. The two looked at one another in silent | 
dismay for a full minute. 

“Tt is as I said. Smith has taken it; and 





| his sick father was but a blind to get safely | 


off, else he would have been back on Monday, | 
instead of sending that note of excuse. What | 
fools we have been!” and Mr. Carleton sat 

down half stunned, as it were, with the weight 

of the blow that had fallen. 

“Tt can’t be,” said Mr. Walford ; “the money 

must be there. I will turn everything out, | 
and surely I shall find it.” 


“Tt will be of no use. Smith has taken it; 
and will be halfway to Australia by this time. 
If we had only believed George Fletcher, and 
watched the villain !” 

“ But who would have thought of suspecting 
Smith? Iam sure I should not. And it may 
not be him, after all; there are others quite as 
likely to find the key and make use of it.” 

“TI shall write straight up to Scotland Yard, 
and put the matter into their hands; surely 
some of their clever detectives will be able to 
trace and secure the villain. Did you take 
the number of the notes, Walford ? ” 

“Indeed I did not; I never thought of 
doing it when I put them into such a place of 











safety. But what is to be done? we shall | 


have to shut up; there is not nearly enough 


to pay the men their week’s wages, let alone 


anything else.” 


“Then we shall ruin hundreds besides our- | 


selves. You know there are lots of people 
who have trusted their all to us; poor widow 
Jones, Harrison, and many, many others. Oh, 
Walford, it is a dreadful state of things! Can 
nothing be done?” 


“Yes; we can go on until we come to a | 
regular smash, like Simcox here; that will be | 


the end of it, if we carry on much longer.” 
Mr. Carleton groaned. 


“Come, come, Carleton, don’t take it so 


much to heart; we are not the first, by any 
means, that have failed, even in this town. I 


dare say we shall be able to pay fifteen shillings | 


in the pound, and that is very respectable.’’ 

“ Walford, do not talk so. I would far rather 
be in beggary the rest of my days than defraud 
any one ofa single penny. But we will decide 
nothing now; I will think of it until to- 
morrow.” 

“Tf you think till doomsday, you will make 
no better of it, Carleton.” 

But Mr. Carleton did think of it, and very 
deeply too. Anything like debt or dishonesty 
was a sore weight upon his mind; for he was 
an upright and honourable man, every inch of 
him; and it chafed him sorely to keep back 
any one’s right, even for a day; and though 
it was through the misfortunes and guilt of 
others that they had come to this, it was none 
the better to bear for that. 

Mr. Carleton shut himself up in the library 
immediately on his return, and paced up and 
down in anxious meditation. At last he deter- 
mined to take what seemed to him the only 


| right course,—in fact, the only thing that he 
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could conscientiously do. He neither could ‘I do not need it, nor wish for it, father; 
nor would borrow money, with little or no hope | my stipend is quite sufficient for my wants. 
of ever paying it back; there was enough And I think this is the right and proper thing 
already swallowed up in the business, without |to do; I think we shall be happier in our 
sacrificing more. | poverty than we should be if we kept our 

After another turn or two, he joined his wife | wealth. But it is just like my dear honour- 
and children in the drawing-room; but he said | able father, to be willing to resign the earnings 
nothing to them of what had passed, until | of a life just when he needs it most; when 
Nora noticed his abstraction. | the years that are to come are those when he 

“ Papa, how very grave you are to-night.” | ought to enjoy a comfortable independence.” 

“] have enough to make me grave, child.” “ Well, well, my boy; I trust I have a good 

And then he told them of the robbery, and | deal of working power left yet.” 
of the difficulties the firm were in. | “If we take peace and love to our humbler 

“Then, papa,” Nora said, “ you are going to, home, we shall be sure to be happy,” said Mrs. 
be a bankrupt; what a dreadful thing!” | Carleton. 

“No, Nora, I hope not. To me, bankruptcy | “Oh, it will be very nice,” said Lottie, 
seems to be a legal form of defrauding people | eagerly; “it will be quite a change to be 
of what by right belongs to them; and I do| obliged to work.” 
not wish to do that. I trust, by sacrificing} ‘ My poor little woman!” said Mr. Carleton, 
everything, we shall be able to give all their| tenderly; “it is for you I feel most of all. 
due. But, Maria, my dear, and you too, child- |The rest of us can work, but you cannot.” 
ren, I will not do it without your full concur-| “I will do all I can, papa darling; and you 
rence. Yet it seems right that we should do} don’t know how much that is until I try.” 
it; we should none of us wish to live on'the; “And I suppose I shall have to follow 
savings of others.” | Helen’s example, and take a situation,” said 

“My dear John,” said Mrs. Carleton, looking | Nora, bitterly. 
up at him with an expression of perfect con- | “ Not while your father lives, Nora. Please 
fidence, “do whatever you think best; I am) God, I may be spared to lay by something for 
sure you will do what is right. And for the | you all yet.” 
rest, so long as we have each other, and aclear| Mr. Walford was somewhat of the opinion 
conscience, we can do with little of this world’s | of Nora as to the foolishness of the scheme, 


’ 


goods.” 

Mr. Carleton bent down and kissed her. 

“I knew you would be a help to me, dear 
wife, as you always are.” 

“ But what are you going to do, 
asked Nora, a little impatiently. 

“This, Nora. Resign whatever personal 
property we have to the disposal of the firm, 
reserving only sufficient to keep us in a very 
different style from what we have been living of 
late; to sell our costly furniture, and retire to 
a small house somewhere. I hope by this 
means to be able to raise sufficient to pay 
every one their due. We should none of us, I 
am sure, care to go on enjoying this affluence 
and wealth, while so many around us were 
suffering want through our means.” 

*“T am sure I should,” said Nora, with a 


9 


papa? 


shrug of the shoulders expressive of disgust. | 


* J, at least, have no wish to become poor that 
others may be rich. 
a scheme as Ernest giving up the living to 
Mr. Arnold; begging your pardon, papa.” 

“T asked for your opinion, child; and I 
wanted you to give it. What do you say, 
Ernest? Of course I should not be able, in 


that case, to continue your allowance; indeed | 


I should not any way, for a considerable portion 
of our property has gone inthe businessalready.”’ 











It is about as foolish | 


when Mr. Carleton communicated it to him 
| the next morning. 

“Really, Carleton, you have some very 
}absurd notions; you are not privately respon- 
| sible for the firm. Look at me. I am going 


|to do nothing of the sort. 





be so extremely foolish as to sacrifice it. 
who will thank you for it? not a soul! the 
| workmen will grumble at being turned off 
just the same. No one will be a pin the better 
for it; but you will be all the worse. Do think 
again before you decide on such an absurd 
| thing.” 


“TIT have thought, and I have decided. I 





quite made up my mind; so you need say no 
'more, Walford.” 

| “But you ought to consider for the sake of 
your family.” 

“ My family are quite agreeable; and it can 
be no business of yours, Walford,” said Mr. 
Carleton, a little testily; for he was weary of 
the argument. 

“Oh, Miss Nora likes the idea of poverty, 
|does she? I should not have thought it.” 
“Walford, we have discussed the matter 
| quite sufficiently; let us have no more of it, if 


you please. The sooner we dismiss the men 











I have realized a || 
| nice little competency, but Iam not going to | 
And | 


am sure it is the right thing to do, and I have | 


| 
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the better. I wish you would summon them 
all into the yard, and I will speak to them 
there.”’ 

“It is a great pity to have it to do,” replied 
Mr. Walford, rising reluctantly; “is there no 
other way? I do think if we borrowed a few 
hundreds, we might tide over the difficulty.” 

“No, no, I will not hear of it,” said Mr, 
Carleton, waving his hand impatiently ; “ if we 
can, we will begin again.” 

Obedient to orders the men assembled in 
the yard, There were some two hundred of 
them still, though many of them had been dis- 
missed already. Mr. Carleton stood on the 
steps of the office and spoke to them. 

He told them that, much against their will, 
| they were obliged to dismiss them all: the 
| firm was in difficulties and was obliged to sus- 
pend business. He hoped that, in a few weeks, 
they might some of them meet there again; 
and, in the meantime, they must try to be pa- 
tient. The whole of their wages could not be 
paid at present; but he trusted that, eventu- 
ally, there would be no losers. Some of them, 
| he was sorry to say, had committed their sav- 
ings to the care of the firm. 

Here a hoarse murmur of dissatisfaction ran 
through the crowd; and one more bold than 
the rest looked up and said,— 

“That it wasn’t right they should lose their 
bit o’ brass; when there were them that were 
rolling in riches: they’d worked hard for it, 
and it was a shame to lose it.” 

“ Yes, my friend, you’re right there. But 
if you mean my riches, part have gone with 
the rest; and whatever else I possess, I shall 
give up for the general good, reserving only 
what is barely sufficient for myself. You shall 
not be defrauded of what is truly yours, if I 
can help it. And I can truthfully say that 
the present difficulties have not arisen from 
any want of honesty on the part of myself or 
Mr. Walford; we have always tried our best 


to be good masters, and I trust we have proved | 
ourselves such. And so, my men, you must | 
try and bear it patiently; do not make a dis-| Nothing wrong, I hope. 


turbance, that will do no good. I pledge my- 


4 “6 
self to care for your interests as if they were | 


my own. I can do no more.” 


He ceased; and a minute afterwards the | 
air was rent with the shouting of a hearty | 


English cheer. 


“ Hurrah for Mr. Carleton, the best master | 


He feels for the poor man, and does | 
| But it was not he, but George, I wanted to | 


| going! 
| not oppress him.” 
And then the cheering was vigorous and 





and I hope we shall meet again before long. 
In the meantime don’t despair, for the sake | 
of your wives and families.” 

Many pressed forward for a shake of the 
hand of their old master. 

“Good bless you, sir! you’ve been a good | 
master, and we will trust you.” ‘| 

Others followed their example; and not one | 
of the whole two hundred left the yard without | 
a hearty shake, and a respectful ‘“ Good-bye, 
sir,” and then they trooped off in the most 
orderly manner possible. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—HELEN KEEPS HER PROMISE. 


Mr. Carterton retreated into the office, heated 
and tired with the excitement. 

“There! it is over and done! 
of it!” 

“ Much better have been left undone, in my | 
opinion,” said Mr. Walford, with great dissatis- 
faction, “Iam sure we might have gone on, | 
Carleton: if we had gone into debt, it is only 
what hundreds have done before us.” 

“Don’t renew the discussion, pray, Walford! 
I am utterly weary of it. You do not think I | 
have done this without a hard struggle; but I | 
am more and more convinced it is the right 
thing to do.” 

If Mr. Walford intended to say more, he was 
prevented by the entrance of Charles Fletcher; || 
who said that his sister wished for a private 
interview with Mr. Carleton. 

“Your sister! What brings her here? || 
What can she want? But bring her in, || 
Fletcher.” 

Charles hesitated. 

“ She wished to see you alone, I believe, sir.” | 

“Oh, well, she can come here. I am going 
out,” Mr. Walford said; and he passed Helen 
in the doorway. 

“You wished to speak to me, my dear,’ 
said Mr. Carleton, rising to meet her, and con- 
ducting her to his own arm-chaiy. “It must 
be something particular that brings you here. 


I am glad | 


“No,” replied Helen; “at least nothing 
fresh. I came to speak to you about my 
brother, Mr. Carleton.” 

“ Oh, I dare say when Charles leaves me he 
will soon find another post. I can give him 
a good character, and that goes a long 
way.” 

“T did not know he was going to leave. 


talk about. Mr. Carleton, I do believe he is | 


| prolonged. When the commotion had some-| really and truly penitent!” 


what subsided, Mr. Carleton spoke again. 
* And now, my friends, good-bye. 


We have | heartily sorry that he is where he is. 


“ So do I, Helen, my dear; and I am most | 
I had 


been together, many of us, for a long time; | forgiven him long ago; but, yon see, Walford | 
| 
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always suspected him; and I suppose, when 
he got the clue, he thought it right to follow | 
it up. But it was all the doing of that deep, | 
designing fellow, Smith, from beginning to! 
end. In the first place, he almost forced your 
brother to commit the forgery; and then he 
must needs bring it out all this time after; 
just when I was away from home, too! And 
he talked Charles into telling of his own 
brother.” 

“Charles! did Charles tell?” interrupted 
Helen, hastily. 

“Yes. Charles told; but Smith made him 


do it; and he is sorry envugh for it now. If 


we could only catch him, he should be made to 
pay dearly for his villainy! I wonder how 
he has managed to blind us all so long!” 

“ He was the ruin of my poor George,” said 
Helen sadly. 

“ Ay, he ought to be in prison instead of 
George. And he has ruined more beside 
him. What do you think, Helen, of his having 
actually walked off with £7,000 out of this 
office,—£7,000 neither more nor less. Got 
clean off, and left us in such difficulties 
that we shall not be able to go on for months. 
I declare, it puts me out of all patience 
when I think of it, for we might have pre- 
vented it if we had not been the biggest 
asses alive! George warned us of it, and we 
were such fools we would not take his warning.” 

“ And has Smith escaped by this time?” 

“No doubt of it! Ihave set the police to 
work; but I have little hopes of being able to 
catch him.” 

“ And George has to suffer for him!” said 
Helen, in a low, bitter tone. 

“Yes, my dear; but we must not forget 
that it was George’s hand that did the deed; 
and so, I suppose, the law must hold him 
guilty.” 

Would it make any difference if the money 
were paid?” asked Helen, eagerly. 

“Tt might,” said Mr. Carleton, reflectively ; 
“they might be inclined to deal with him more 
leniently, in that case.” 

“Then, please, Mr. Carleton, here it is! 
The £100 and the £15 of interest for three 
years.” 

But Mr. Carleton pushed from him the 
parcel she put into his hand, with a half angry 
gesture, put on to hide his real feelings. 

“Nonsense, child! Keep your money! I 


little while before he died; and I promised 
him I would never rest until it was paid. I 
have been working hard for it; but I should 
not have earned it for years yet, only dear 
Mrs. Featherstone has remembered me most 
bountifully; and the first use I have made of 
her gift is to bring you this. Will you not 
take it, Mr. Carleton? ” 

Mr. Carleton had to undergo a vigorous 
blowing of the nose before he could answer. 

“My dear child, I would rather not; keep 
it, Helen. As I said before, I never looked 
upon it in the light ofa thing to be paid back.” 

“Then you will not let me keep my promise 
to papa?” Helen said, in a tone of extreme 
disappointment. “I have tried to help my 
poor brother, and to keep his secret; but if 
you will not have this, I shall have failed; for 
[ do hope it will be better for him if the money 
is paid. And you said the firm was in diffi- 
culties, Mr. Carleton; this would help a 
little.” 

“ Well, it may be better for your brother if 
I take it; and I will do it on that account 
alone. But you must keep the £15, Helen; I 
have nothing to do with that.” 

And seizing a pen, he rapidly wrote a receipt 
for the money, which he gave to Helen, when 
he had made her untie the parcel and hand 
him the £100 alone. 

“Thank you, Mr. Carleton,” said Helen, 
with a deep sigh of relief. “TI shall carry this 
receipt to George; and then he will not, at 
least, have debt on his conscience. Do you 
remember what is said of those who return 
good for evil, Mr. Carleton? You have done 
that. My father and my brother both wronged 
you; and you have done nothing but heap 
coals of fire upon us all.” 

“Come, my dear, we will have no more of 
this, if you please. I do not see that you have 
anything to be particularly grateful for; and 
as to your father, I never saw him but once.” 
“ Yes, Mr. Carleton, you and he were together 
in your youth; and he wronged you then ; but 
he charged me, if ever I could, to ask you to 
forgive him.” 

“ Oh, he was that Fletcher, was he? I had 
no idea of that. However, I forgave all that 
long since. I am afraid I must send you away 
now, my dear,” he added, rising; “but you 
may be sure I will do all that ever I can for 
George. The trial comes on this day fortnight; 
and it will be a good thing for him that the 











don’t want it. The thing has been forgotten 
long ago; the £100 was considered lost; let 
it be so considered still.” 

“Mr. Carleton,” and Helen spoke in deep 
earnest, “I would have paid it long ago, if I 
could. It is now nearly a year since I learnt 


principal witness, Smith, will be wanting.” 
Helen went away with a lightened heart; 
while Mr, Carleton, looking after her, mur- 
mured to himself,— 

“She would make Ernest a good wife, I 





what poor George had done. Papa told mea 
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wonder he docs not see her merits.” 
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It may be as well to mention here that the 
search for Smith proved a fruitless one; he 
was easily traced to London, but there all sign 
of him vanished; he was lost amongst the 
crowd in the vast city. One of the detectives 
was sent to Australia to search for him; but 
Smith had not followed the plan he had 
mentioned to George; he had had no intention 
of doing it; for, of course, his brother and 
his land was all a fabrication. 

He had taken refcge in America; and there, 
for awhile, in the enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
wealth, he seemed to prosper. But not for 
long. The expensive habits which he had of 
late years been cultivating, soon diminished his 
property ; and having been so successful before, 
he was tempted to try again a similar way of 
supplying himself. But this time he did not 
escape; and he was condemned to drag out, in 
the confinement of a state prison, the rest of his 
miserable existence—an example to all, if they 
would but take heed, that “ Honesty is always 
the best policy.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—A LATE REPENTANCE. 


Anp what of Charles all this time? was he 
feeling no remorse for the unworthy part le 
had acted towards his brother? For awhile 
he had succeeded in persuading himself that 
he had only done his duty in bringing the 
guilty to punishment ; and he had felt a certain 
amount of pride in thinking that he had not 
hesitated in performing it, even though that 
guilty one was so nearly related to himself. 
But when he knew that George was actually 
lodged in prison, there came unavailing sorrow 
for what he had done; and he went to Mr. 


> Carleton, and earnestly besought him not to be 


hard upon George. 

“ Nay,” Mr. Carleton said, a little roughly, 
“it was not my doing! You and Mr. Walford 
have had it all your own way, and you must 
take the consequences. I had not wished to 
prosecute, and I do not know that I shall move 
at all in the matter.” 

So Charles got no comfort from that quarter ; 
and when he tried Mr. Walford there was even 
less to be had. 

“Well, Fletcher, you should have thought 
of this before you turned informer. It was 
not a part I should like to take; and I do not 
hesitate to tell you, it was mean to the last 
degree. But you need not think that I shall 
spare the guilty for that. George Fletcher is 
in my power; and he will feel the lash of the 
law; if only as an example to other weak and 
unwary ones.” 

“But, Mr. Walford, don’t you think that 
mercy sometimes——” 











But Mr. Walford wheeled round upon him 
in a moment. 

“Mercy! you to be talking of mercy, when 
it was your act and deed that placed your 
brother where he is! Undo what you have 
done, if you can; and then you may talk of 
mercy !” 

And so Charles had to turn away with the 
weight of remorse pressing heavily upon him. 
What would he not have given to have those 
few moments back again, to have those words 
unsaid, and to know that his brother was yet 
free; but it conld not be; and Charles had to 
learn, what too many have to learn, by bitter 
experience, that the rash act committed in the 
heat of the moment, cannot be altered—that 
the’ consequences must be borne with, even 
though the repentance be deep and true. 
Things done, cannot be as though they were 
not done; but must bear their part, in good 
or ill, for ever. 

Charles’ sorrow was even greater, if possible, 
when he heard of Smith’s conduct, and of the 
robbery he had committed. He saw then that 
Smith had only persuaded him for his own 
evil purposes; and he upbraided himself more 
than ever for his weakness in yielding to his 
persuasion. 

It was a new thing for Charles to own him- 
self weak ; but he had been learning something 
the last week or two—that he was not so per- 
fect as he had thought himself—and if that 
knowledge proved deep and lasting, good 
might be, even then, coming out of the 
evil. 

Charles was bending over his desk in the 
outer office, when Helen passed through on 
her way out from Mr. Carleton. When he 
raised his head to speak to her, she was struck 
with his careworn look; and she feared that, 
in her solicitude for one brother, she had over- 
looked the other. 

She went up to him and laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“ Charlie,” she said, in a low tone, “ come to 
see me when you leave this evening; it is a 
long time since you have been.” 

“You would not care to have me,” replied 
Charles. 

“Yes, I should; I want you, Charlie. Mind 
you come.” 

Charles did not say whether he would or 
not; his only answer was a deep sigh; and 
Helen hardly knew what to make of him. 

Helen had not, as yet, dismissed any of Mrs. 
Featherstone’s establishment of servants, but 
she meant to do it. Susie and two others 
would be quite sufficient for her, and for the 
requirements of the house at present; indeed, 
she might have dispensed with Susie, but the 
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girl was so fond of her that she could not find | 
it in her heart to send her away. 

She had them up, one by one, in the draw- | 
ing-room, paid them the wages due to them, | 
and bade them a kind good-bye. She left) 
Banks till the last; with the rest she had had 
no difficulty ; but she felt there would be some 
with Banks. They had not spoken since the 
night of Mrs. Featherstone’s death—at least, 
Banks had not; and the few orders Helen had 
had to give, were given as concisely as possible. 
But now, she felt, there must be an explana- 
tion; she could not part in anger, even from a 
servant. 

Banks came into the room, and flounced 
down upon a chair, as if she had as much 
right to be there as its mistress. Helen was 
bending down over her desk, and did not look 
up that minute. Then she took up three 
sovereigns that lay on the table beside her. 

“This is what is due to you, Banks, since 
your last quarter’s wages were paid.”’ 

But Banks made no movement to take it. 
Helen waited a little, and then she said,— 

“Banks, you cannot suppose that I have 
been blind to your behaviour towards me ever 
since I came to this house. Why do you 
dislike me? What reason have you for 





it P” 


knew you had a brother in prison, you would 
not keep your place much longer—daughter 
though you were.” 

“ Banks!” exclaimed Helen, as a sudden 
light flashed on her mind, “ you did not learn 
that by fair means. There was a note which 
never reached me; you know what became of 
that note; I am sure you do.” 

Banks was silent; she would not say that 
she had not seen it; nor yet confess that she 
had. 

“Tf I had received it,” Helen went on, “it 
would have saved my poor brother some hours 
of suspense. But I forgive you; the more 
readily as your evil intentions did me no harm. 
I too had a talk with Mrs. Featherstone that 
last night; and I told her everything, and she 
trusted and loved me to the last. Oh, Banks, 
if you had tried to live in the spirit of love, 
you would not have now to reproach yourself 
with having embittered the last hours of a 
most kind and considerate mistress. But you 
indulged, without checking, your jealous feel- 
ings; and because you could not turn me 
away, as you had done others before me, you 
let them grow into malice and hatred. Be 
thankful that your evil wishes have worked no 
more mischief; but also be careful how you 


lare again betrayed into acting so dishonour- 


“Reason enough,” said Banks, shortly. | ably. Here is your money. I shall be glad 


e | 
“You come here and worm yourself into Mrs. | 


Featherstone’s confidence ; and what are you? 
no better than a servant, after all!” 

“Banks, Mrs. Featherstone wished for a} 
companion, and she engaged me; and it nae 
my duty to serve her as well and as faithfully | 
as I possibly could; and if she chose to treat | 
me as a daughter, what possible difference 
could it make to you?” 

“Daughter! a fine daughter you were, cer- 
tainly!’’ burst from Banks, with a scornful 
air; “ you petted her and fondled her, and all 
the time, you were as deceitful as you could 
possibly be! But she found you out at last, 
thanks to me! and it is my opinion, if she had 
only lived a little longer, that will would have 
been altered.” 

“ So you undeceived her,” remarked Helen, 
quietly; “ may I know in what respect P” 

“Yes, I undeceived her; and at first I 
thought that the talk I had with her hastened 
her death. But I don’t think so now; and I 
am very glad I just told her my mind about 
you.” 

“What did you tell her?” asked Helen 
again. 

“Nay, you need not ask what I told her; 
you knew well enough there was a secret to 
tell, else you would not have been so shy and 
close ; you knew that, if ever Mrs. Featherstone 


’ 





to hear of your doing well.” 

“Ts this all I am to have?” 

“No, Banks ; you know as well as I do that 
your late mistress left you a legacy of fifty 
pounds; it will be paid you as soon as the 
affairs are settled.” 

Banks took up the three sovereigns with a 
scornful air, and turned to go. But Helen 
held out her hand. 

“Good-bye, Banks, we must not part in 
anger. You will go home, of course!” 

“Oh, yes. I shall go home until I hear of 
another situation,” Banks condescended to say ; 
“but father can help me,—he is in good work; 
he is one of Mr. Carleton’s first-rate work- 
men.” 

“Then I fear he is not in good work, Banks. 
All Mr. Carleton’s workmen were dismissed 
this morning.” 

Banks turned round in dismay. 

“Miss Helen, that is surely not true, 
is itP”’ 

“ Quite true; that firm is like the rest, and 
has suspended business.” 

The news did what nothing else could do, it 
brought Banks to tears. She sank back on 
the chair from which she had risen, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, sobbed aloud. 

Helen, glad to see her softened by any 
means, laid her hand on her shoulder. 
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“ Nay, Banks,” she said, kindly, “ don’t take 
on in this way. We hope it will only be for a 
little while; and while your father is out of 
work, you will have the pleasure of helping him, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Miss Helen, but I owe the very most 
of that; and father, he hasn’t a penny before- 
hand. Oh, I don’t know what we shall do!” 

“Tam very sorry for it, Banks; but I hope 
you will not be long out of situation ; and in 
the meantime, try to do something; don’t be 
downhearted. You must cheer up for the 
sake of your parents.” 

“Miss Helen,’—and Banks spoke quite 
humbly for her,—‘“I am very sorry, I am, 
really; you are a great deal better to me than 
I deserve. And here,” taking a bit of crump- 
led paper from her pocket, “is the note you 
were talking about. I did take it; it was 
given to me, and it had no direction on, so I 
opened it; for I did want to know what your 
secret was about.” 

“My secret is a secret no longer,” said 
Helen, with a sad smile, “ every one knows it 


now. I forgive you, Banks; and if you are at 
any time in real want, come tome. And now, 
good-bye.” 


“ Good-bye, Miss Helen; I am sorry for 
what I said.” 

Helen was glad when she was gone; she 
was glad, too, that they had parted friends. 

Charles came in the evening; and Helen 
soon drew from him the cause of his depres- 
sion, which she had already guessed. 

“ Dear Charlie, while taking heed of George, 
I have forgotten you,” she said. “What is 
troubling you? uot leaving Mr. Carleton’s? it 
is not all that, I am sure.” 

“No, no, Helen; I shall fall in somewhere, 
I do not fear.” 

“Then it is about George, Charlie, is that 
it P” 

“ Yes,” he answered, bitterly, “I have kept 
my promise to my father too well; in dis- 
owning my brother I have betrayed him. Oh, 
Helen, if I could only have George here again, 
as he was, I should not care for anything else. 
But to know that it was my voice that sent him 
to prison, and to feel that it is I he will have to 
thank for years of suffering, is almost more 
than I can bear!” and he crossed his arms 
upon the table, leaned his head upon them, and 
groaned. 

Helen went up to him, and laid her cheek 
softly against his. 

“Dear Charlie, I am sorry you told. But 
you thought you were doing right; you did 
not mean any harm, I am sure.” 

“Yes, I thought I was right,” said Charles, 
looking up, and folding his arms round his sis- 


ter; “but I meant to harm him all the same. 
I envied him his visit to Goldenhall, Helen ; 
and I thought to injure him in Cornelia’s eyes; 
that was what I did it for. But oh, Helen, I 
am far, far meaner than ever George was. I 
see it all now. I have quarrelled with him 
because I thought myself so much better than 
he was, and I am worse.” 

‘Well, Charlie dear, God sometimes works 
for our good, even by our very faults and fail- 
ings; and I think He is doing so now. Per- 
haps it is the best thing for George that all 
this should come out now; he had borne the 
secret long enough ; and I don’t think his suf- 
ferings now are equal to the fear and suspense 
which he has carried so long. But I want you 
to go with me this evening to see him, Charlie.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Charlie, shrinking 
back, “I cannot, Helen! I could not bear to 
see him. I went once with the intention, but 
the sight of the black grim prison walls was 
enough; it haunted me for days afterwards.” 

“But if you could be any comfort to poor 
George, you would go, Charlie, and I am sure 
you could: he has wondered why you have 
never been, though he has said but little about 
it. Besides, I want to take him this;” and 
she put into his hand the paper Mr. Carleton 
had given her in the morning. 

Charles’ eyes filled as he took in the purport 


“IT wonder what we two should have done 
without you, Helen. Here have you been 
working for George, while I, who might have 


my power. Well, you will be rewarded for it 
all some day. But it seems as if our dear 
mother had left her loving, watchful spirit with 
ou.” 
“My dear Charlie, I have done very little. 
But I am going to put on my hat, and then we 
will go.” 


view, but he could not deny his sister; so he 
was ready to accompany her when she came 
down again. 

“You must not give me more credit than I 
deserve for this, Charlie,’ she said, when they 
were on their way; “Ishould not have earned 
it for long enough—too late to be of any use, 
I am afraid—if it had not been for good Mrs. 
Featherstone. I had grown to love her very 
| dearly, and I miss her more than I can tell.” 

“The love was not all on your side, that was 
very plain,” said Charles. 

George was sitting by the table in his cell, 
reading by the faint light that still came in 
through the high-barred window, the Bible, his 
mother’s gift, which Helen had brought to 
him, for his companion in his solitude. He was 





of it; and he was not ashamed of the emotion. | 


done it, have injured him to the utmost of | 





Charles still shrank from the coming inter- | 
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looking more cheerful than when we saw him|and with something more substantial from 
last ; for he had become more accustomed to | Mr. Fletcher, for he had been shaken out of 
his position, and was trying to make the best his usual indifference by the recent event; 
of it. | death had entered his household; and its near 
He had been rather expecting his sister that | approach had made him grave and more 
day, but it was growing late, and he had given | thoughtful for a time. 
up the hope. It was therefore with pleasure| Anna’s farewell of Mrs. Harris was really 
that he raised his eyes ‘and saw her enter; but affectionate. 
when, on looking further, he saw who was with pe I can never feel half grateful enough for 
her, he sprang up in glad surprise. | what you have done for me, Mrs. Harris,” she 
“Charlie! this is more than Lever dared to|said. “I was groping in darkness, but you 
hope !” | have pointed me to the light.” 
Charles said not a word. He only opened his| “Ah, Miss Anna, but I can only point, God 
arms, and the young men were locked in a alone can teach you.” 
close embrace. The brothers were one again—| “TI think He is teaching me,” replied Anna, 
one, as when they stood together by their | a smile breaking over her earnest face. “And 
mother’s knee in the peace and reconciliation | I know I am far happier than I ever was in my 
that had always followed their childish dis- | life before. I shall come and see you often, 
agreement. The embrace was a long and a| Mrs. Harris.” 
close one; and if the tears ran down cheeks| “You will always be truly welcome, Miss 
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that had not known them for many a long day, 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. 

Charles said no word of confession, asked for 
no forgiveness; there was no need; that 
brotherly embrace had blotted out all anger 
and hatred between them. 

Helen stood by in intense but silent thankful- 
ness. When they weresomewhat calmer she told 
George what she had done that morning. His 
gratitude was deep and heartfelt. The debt 
had been weighing much upon him while he 
was alone; but he thought it never likely that 
it could be paid. He should be far happier 
and more at ease now; for though the pay- 
ment of the money could never do away with 
his guilt, and, it may be, not with any part of 
his condemnation, yet it was all that could be 
done towards restitution. 

“Tam very glad I went, Helen, very glad 
indeed,’ Charles said, when they were on their 
way home again. “I hope now we shall from 
henceforth be of those brethren ‘ who dwell to- 
gether in unity.’” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ANNA’S WORK. 


Jessiz Fietcuer’s return to health was very 
slow indeed. The others were all well again 
ere she was able to move from her bed; but 
Mrs. Fletcher would on no account return 
home again until all fear of infection was over. 
She and her three daughters and little Frank 
had been removed to an airy lodging outside 
the town. Mr. Fletcher went to see them 
occasionally; but he and his sons remained at 
the old house. 

Anna still kept her place in Jessie’s room; 
but Mrs. Harris had been released, as the 
nurse was quite able to resume her attendance. 


| Anna.” 

Jessie was quite conscious now; but she was 
pe weak, and did not care to talk much. 
| She would lie for hours half asleep, knowing 
| what was going on, yet not wishing to be dis- 
turbed. Anna could therefore leave her oftener 
than she had been able yet to do. 

One afternoon she went down into the par- 
lour; she had hardly been there for weeks. 
The room looked desolate and dreary, as if it 
'were but half inhabited, for the gentlemen 
were only in it in an evening, except their 
hasty breakfast in the early morning. But 
Anna had come for the purpose of brightening 
things up as much as possible. 

She knew that hitherto she had been too 
neglectful of the little things that go to make 
up so much of life, but she was going to try to 
be different now. It was not that she thought 
the greater things of less importance, but she 
found out that her duty and her happiness lay 
in taking things as they come, not in self-im- 
posed task and sacrifice. 

The room soon looked all the better for a few 
straightening touches, and seemed to hold up 


sence. It was a cold wet afternoon, though 
only September, and she was sure a fire would 
be a pleasant welcome for the workers on their 
return, so she lighted it, and the ruddy blaze 
soon sent a warm glow on wall and ceiling. 
The domestic establishment was at a low 
ebb at present, one young girl being its sole 
representative; and if the preparations for tea 


enjoyed it. 





The good woman went home laden with thanks, 


sound of the latch key in the door, and her 


its head again as if it had wanted a lady’s pre- | 


had been left to her, it would probably not have — 
made its appearance before ten o’clock, so | 
Anna set about arranging it, and she quite | 


She had almost finished when she heard the | 
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joyment to be the subject of them. He sipped 
| his tea and ate his toast with quiet satisfac- 
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father and brothers entered. She ran out into |the two had a merry game or two. 


Samuel 


the passage to meet them, and to carry off|did not pay much attention to his book; he 


their wet coats to the kitchen to dry. 


was too much occupied in watching his sister. 


“Why, Anna!” exclaimed Samuel’s cheer- | When the second game was finished, Anna 
ful voice, “it is something new to see you | proposed a third. 


down here. Jessie is better, I suppose?” 

“Yes, she is going on nicely now, though | 
slowly.” 

“It has been a dismal day this,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, rubbing his hands. 

“Come in, papa dear,” said Anna, linking 
her arm in his, and drawing him into the par- 
lour; but he stopped short on seeing the fire 
and the cheerful room altogether. 

“What have you been doing, child? This 
is very extravagant; it is far too early to begin 
fires.” 

“Oh, papa, we shall burn very little coal; 
and we can save it in something else. I was 
sure you would be cold. Come in and enjoy it.” 

Samuel and James glanced at each other. 
Could this be the silent, moody Anna? 

But Anna had flitted out again; and by and 
by she came back laden with hot buttered 
toast, and followed by the maid and the hissing 
urn. 
“Now, papa,” she said, drawing his arm- 
chair to the table, “tea is ready, and you must 
be ready for it.” 

Mr. Fletcher made no resistance; he yielded 
himself quietly to the pleasure of being made 
comfortable. He was not used to little atten- 
tions of any sort; and it was quite a new en- 





|| tion, while Anna chatted away to her brothers 














and to him. 


“I think mamma might come back almost 
at any time now, papa,” she said. 

“Of course she might if she only would; 
there is nothing in the world to prevent her; 
the infection must have gone by this.” 

“I don’t know,” said Samuel, “it lasts a 
long while they say. You will have to go for 
a change soon, Anna, aftér all your nursing.” 

“I! Oh, I don’t need a change. I am 
very well. Don’t I look so?” 

And certainly any one who looked on her 
bright cheek and sparkling eyes could not fail 
to say she did. 

“I think Jessie’s sick-room has done me 
good,” she wenton. “I used to fancy I was 
ill; but since I have learnt what real illness 
was, I have been cured of that.” 

When tea was over, Anna, after a flying visit 
to Jessie, brought out that day’s paper and laid 
it before her father. Samuel took a book for 
himself; and to amuse James, who was no 
great reader, Anna laughingly proposed to play 
chess with him. The board was brought, and 





“ But,” said James, “ you are always sewing 
at this time of night, Anna.” 

“Oh, I am taking a holiday to-night, you 
see,” was the reply. 

When the third game was ended, they all 
drew round the fire for a cheerful talk, at least 
Anna and her brothers talked, and Mr. Fletcher 
joined in when he pleased. At last they all 
suddenly discovered that it was long past bed- 
time. 

Anna got up and lighted the candles. Mr. 
Fletcher was the first to go. 

“Good night, papa dear,” Anna said, giving 
him a kiss. 

“Good night, child,” was all he said, but he 
kissed her twice, a most unusual thing for him, 
for he was always chary of showing the least 
fondness. 

James soon followed him; and then Anna 
presented his light to Samuel with a saucy 
smile; but he set it down again. 

“ Wait a minute, Anna,” he said, “ I want to 
talk to you.” 

“ Have we not been talking all the evening P 
You must be very quick if you have anything 
more to say, for it is getting late, and I am 
afraid Jessie will be wanting me.” 


But Samuel did not say anything just then. | 


He put his two hands on her shoulders, and 
looked down into her face until her eyes fell 
before his earnest gaze; then he folded his 
arms about her and kissed her. 

“ Anna, I never knew you before to-night.” 

“TI don’t think I knew myself until now,’ 
she said, softly. “I have been unmindful of 
many things, but I do not mean to neglect 
them any longer.” 

“Tf home is going to be what it was to-night, 
I shall never find fault with it again. Stay,” 
he added, for Anna again made a movement to 
go; “how is Jessie? Tell me what you really 
think of her.” 

* Oh, she is decidedly better, the doctor says 
so. But she is very weak, of course, yet.” 

“I wonder when I—when we—may see her 
again.” 

“T believe we are going to try to get her up 
to-morrow, and then, if you are very good, 
perhaps—but I make no promises—you may 
come and see her for five minutes.” 

Samuel’s cheek glowed, but he did not 
answer. , 

“It’s the best thing in the world that this 
fever ever came, I do believe,” he said, after a 
minute. 
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“Tllness is always sent for our good if we 
will only use it so,” said Anna, thoughtfully. 
“ But now I really must go, Sam.” 

“ Good night then, Anna.” 

And she went, leaving him standing with 
his back to the fire, musing. 

Anna tripped lightly up-stairs. She was 
very happy; she had done no great thing—no 
difficult task; but she had tried to make her 
home bright and cheerful, and she had suc- 
ceeded. 

Jessie roused out of a slight sleep when she 
entered. 

“ Anna, where have you been?” she asked, 
rubbing her eyes. 

“ Down-stairs, Jessie dear; I hope you have 
not wanted me.” 

“Oh no,” said Jessie, half wearily; “I am 
very glad you have been away. You must be 
quite tired of being shut up in this room.” 

“Never tired of you, Jessie, darling,” said 
Anna, as she bent over her, and smoothed the 
tumbled counterpane. 

Jessie half turned away, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“You make me think of Helen. Oh, Anna, 
I do want her! Why has she not been all the 
time I have been ill?” 

“We have not told her of your being so 
very ill, Jessie; only that you were not well, 
and were unable to write: papa thought it 
better not. If she had come she might have 
caught the fever; and you would have been 
sorry for that.” 

“Yes; I felt glad she was away when I 
was at the worst, but I have been wearying 
for her to-day. May I not have her letters?” 
she said, pleadingly; “nurse says there are 
some for me, but she would not give me them 
until you said I might have them.” 

“Not to-night, I think, Jessie dear; it is 
too late.” 

“Yes, please do, Anna.” 

Anna did not refuse any more; she brought 
the letters; there were three of them. Jessie 
seized them eagerly, and put them to her lips; 
then she laid them on the bed in front of her. 
Anna placed the candle so that she could 
see, and, turning away, busied herself about 
something else, that Jessie might read them 
unobserved; but by and by a weak voice 
came from the bed: “ Anna.” 

Anna came immediately. The letters were 
still unopened, and Jessie’s eyes were full of 
tears. 

“T cannot read them to-night; put them 
away until morning.” 


| you know what the doctor said to-day about 
your getting up to-morrow.” 

But Jessie was not inclined to sleep, and 
she held Anna’s hand so fast that she had to 
stay there beside her. 

“Anna,” she said, after a pause, turning 
her head away so that her face could not be 
seen, “do you remember that first talk I had 
with you?” 

“Yes, Jessie; only too well.” 

“T have been thinking about it such a great 
deal while I have been ill; and I was wonder- 
ing whether you or Helen were right; I could 
not make it out at all. But it came to me as 
clear as could be one night. It was that 
night I was so very ill; I did not think I 
should live until morning; and, oh, I was so 
frightened, Anna! I began to count up all the 
good things I had ever done; and I could 
hardly remember any: it seemed bad, all bad, 
and I did not know what I should do. Then I 
thought of papa’s death, and of the words that 
Helen spoke to him that brought him such 
peace and comfort—that Jesus could and 
would cleanse from all sin; and I went to Him 
and was happy.” 

“Dear Jessie,” said Anna, softly, as she 
laid her cheek beside her cousin’s, “I, too, 
have found out that I was wrong: He, too, is 
teaching me that “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” 

“ Oh, then, Anna,” exclaimed Jessie, turning 
round and facing her, “that is what has made 
you so kind and gentle and tender with me; I 
was sure you were changed somehow. And I 
shall always love you, Anna, for what you 
have been in this illness.” 

“T have only tried to do what Helen would 
have done if she had been here. But I really 
cannot let you talk any more. See; it is past 
eleven o’clock; you really must try to sleep; 
so good night, darling.” 

Jessie did not ask for her letters again until 
she had taken her slight breakfast the next 
morning. Then Anna gave them to her, 
and went away, leaving her alone to read 
them. 

The first two were’ full of tender, loving 
expressions; and Jessie’s eyes filled with tears 
as she read them; but the third told her of 
Mrs. Featherstone’s death: it was written the 
day afterwards, and of course did not mention 
the provision she had made for Helen, for of 
that she was as yet ignorant. But Helen 
wrote of the love she had felt for her, and 
of the loss it would be to her. “And now,” 
| she added, “I am again without a home; and 











“You are tired, dear,” said Anna, as she’ it may be long, my darling, before you and I 


laid the letters on the little table by the bed; 
“try to sleep. You must have a good night; 


can meet.” 
| As Jessie took the letter from the envelope, 
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a scrap of paper that had been hastily put 
in fell out, and fluttered unobserved to the 
ground:» ‘When Anna came in again she saw 
it, aud picked it up and looked at it. 

* Jessie, is this yours?” she asked. 

«JT do! not know—what is it?” 

“I think it must have fallen out of one of 
your letters.” 

“What is it, Anna? ” 

And Anna read. 

“Oh, Jessie, my darling, I feel that you 
you ought to know this new trouble that has 
come upon us all; but can you bear it? Ido 
not know if you are well again; but I think, 
if your ‘dear head were upon my shoulder, you 
and I could both bear it better. But it must 


|pale and very grave, as, wrapped in a white 
| dressing-gown, she seated herself in an easy 
chair that had been brought up for her use. 
| “Are you strong enough for a visitor?” 
jasked Anna, remembering the half-promise 
| she had made to Samuel the night before. Of 
course Jessie said she was; and Anna went 
(and brought him. 
| Samuel was more moved than he cared to 
ishow at the sight of the thin, worn Jessie; 
but he spoke cheerfully as he sat down beside 
her, and took one of her white hands in his. 
| “Well, little cousin, this is a step in the 
‘right direction; we shall be having you go 
down-stairs again.” 

Jessie smiled a little, and said she did not 


bé told. George, our brother George, is in| feel very strong yet; and then she turned in 


prison for forgery, Jessie! I have known of 
this cloud over him, but I never thought it | 
would come to this! Jessie, you and I can 
do nothing but pray for him; we will do that, | 
will we not? I cannot write more. Good- 
by, darling.” 

Jessie’s face grew whiter and whiter as Anna_| 
read; and when she had finished, she covered | 
it with her hands, as though she would not'| 
have her cousin’s eyes on the shame that had | 
come on tiem all. George in prison! she| 
could not believe it, it seemed impossible !| 
And yet she knew that her brother had been 
in some disgrace for some time; she had never | 
seen him for three years, except those few | 
days at Enderby, at the time of her father’s | 
death; but Jessie loved him truly and de- | 
votedly, with all the strength of her young| 
heart, and she could not believe he would do 
anything so wicked. 

Anna was standing silently there, looking 
at her pitifully, when she suddenly withdrew 
her hands from her face, and whispered,— 

“He never did it, Anna! They will soon 
find that out, and let him go.” 

Anna answered soothingly; but to her mind 
Helen’s letter plainly replied he was guilty. 

“You never told me anything about George, 
Jessie; you know he must be my cousin as 
well as you.” 

And Jessie told her all she knew, which was 
not so very much. 

“You will not mention this to uncle Jacob, 
please Anna;” and Anna promised she would not. 

In spite of the bad news of the morning, 
Jessie was able to leave her bed towards even- | 
ing for the first time. But her face was very | 


| 





her chair, so that she might face him fully. 

“Cousin Sam, I want to thank you for all 
| your kind inquiries after me. Anna has told 
me how often you have asked about me.” 

Samuel laughed, a little uneasily. 

“That was the least I could do, dear. I 
wish I could have done something more. 
Anna has had all the work to do.” 

“Yes, it has been very hard upon Anna,” 
said Jessie. 

Samuel coloured. 

“No, no, I did not mean that,” he stam- 
mered; “it was not hard at all,—she does not 
think so—I don’t ;” and then he stopped. 

“Anna has been very good,” said Jessie, 
stretching out her other hand to her. 

“ Anna has been nothing of the sort,’’ she 
replied. “I have been learning lessons these 
few weeks that my whole past life has failed 
to teach me.” 

“But, Sam, Anna is not strong; I know she 


|isn’t; and you must not let her wear herself 
|out for me, as I fear she is doing. You must 


take care of her; mind you do.” 

“T shall not advocate her neglecting you,” 
he said. 

“Dear Jessie,” said Anna, “I know what 
you are thinking of; but, indeed, I do believe 
my weak health was a great part, if not alto- 
gether, fancy; or, at any rate, it was as much 
mind as body; and that is at rest. And now, 
Sam, if you please, you have been long 
enough, and I must trouble you to make your 
exit.” 

Samuel rebelled a little, but Anna declared 
she was master there, and he must be gone; 
so he was fain to obey. 


[Golden Hours, October 1, 1869. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.B.G.S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. M 
M1. nae ait steed et ar ferok wea oa K 2 10 THE YOUNG COMPOSER. %s. 





Re OF BLANK MAPS, ls. A LLEN AND CORNWELL'S SCHOOL 

Grammar. 41st Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 

Ree OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. } (ae FOR SEGUE NERS. 52nd Edition. 
a. cloth; 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FoR | GELECT ENGLISH PORTRY. 14th Edition. 
GINNERS. 
sOGkAPat 90R BEGINNERS. 2th SQCHOOLARITHMETIC. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of Quusrrons, 1s. 4d. HMET 
CHOOLGEOGRAPHY. 43rd Edition. 3s. 6d., — oe anes ae 
or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 6s. 6d. HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 
*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
to the present time. ~~ utation, By James Connweut, Ph.Dr., and Josaua 
QcHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. imcH, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s, 6d. 
van In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 


(THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3st Edition. | Tn the Sclnoe of Avthmel (pp. 348 et soq.) is aa explanation of te 
s. 6d. etric Sys 
London: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. 


*Wu. SPRAGURE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ‘ 
Ws — Br paaran inne is manufacturing a en elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 








materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMaTss, for the moderate price of 
garry ‘eanne These Instruments have highly approved by the _— and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and 
A splendid assortment of ONIUMS, baa description, in Oak Cases, from 6 to $4 Guineas; in 
g Benes Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


Stshognte 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 
Se. post free, 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
1. FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Tnsurance Companp. \ 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, Ae 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the Report of the Directors for the 
year 1868 showed that— 





The Fire Premiums were ne £867,374 
The New Life Premiums £23,403, and the Total. tae 265,641 
The Annuities Payable ,.. ine 56,002 
The Invested Funds .., ait ‘de 3,538,078 

Being an Increase on 1867 of sii a 187,072 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH L NGES Relieves Difficulty of Breathing in ASTHMA and COUGHS—is an 
important Remedy for Fp see ConsuMPTION, a a certain sugges for relieving the Irritation of the 
Broncutat Tupes. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each 

KEATING’S CHILDREN'S WORM TABLET. —A PURELY VEGELABLE SWEETMBAT, both in 
ae and taste, furnishing a a most agreeable method of administering a well-known Remedy for IN TRSTIN AL or 

READ WORMS. Ra is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, Put up in small Boxes “specially” for Post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 8 
KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER —FLEAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BERTL 
ES, &e., are instantly destroyed by yn wder, which is quite harmless to animal life. Im 
aol ‘old i in : Poa. ls., 2s. oe ond 4s. 6d. each ; - ackets, free by post for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d, on 
receipt of 36; also in bottles, with bellows, 1e.0d, and 3s. each, 
The above preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the Proprietor, 
THOMAS ‘KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET, 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


N &P0z> CAUTION. 
0 tow & POLSON were the first to adopt-the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 
in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be dis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character, prepared, as in one 


PATENT prominent instance, from Rice! The Public, it is hoped, 


will discriminate between cheap articles bearing a false 


. name and 
CORN FLOUR.” frown & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 


THE “SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES 


Sew THE LOCK-STITCH, andthe NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH (Work by HAND and TREADLE, 
and ina PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING, 


The most complete, with new improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental Sewing, Patent 
TUCK-MARKER, aud other valuable accessories, The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any 
one to acquire their perfect use in a few hours. 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, andfor Manufacturers’ use in every class of Sewing. 
Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 























SooutH Lonpov..,.... 8, Newington Causeway. PDO. sescasessesene 49, Reform Street, 
LIVERPOOL ..... see 21, Bold Street, DUBLIN ..........+0.. 69, Grafton Street, 
MANCHESTER......... 106, Market Street. BELFAST ......... .» 7, Donegal Square. 
NEWCASTLE ......... 58, Northumberland Street, ABERDEEN .....,...... 46, George Street, 
EDINBURGH .....,... 107, Prince’s Street. BRISTOL ............... 19, High Street. 
BEABBOW  cecccocecces 65, Buchanan Street, LEEDS ........4......00 1, Commercial Siree’, 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN 








TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 






PARIS, 1867, 
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LAMPLOUGHS 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Important to Clergymen, English Ministers, British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in sifet, 
tn Foreign and Tropical Climates, or those having charge of others. 


[Hus SALINE makes a most agreeable and invigorating Drink, that prevents and cures Measles, Fevers, and 
Headache. Prescribed by many ofthe most eminent medical men, and is patronized by numbers of the aristocracy. Forms a most 
agreeable renovating beverage. Its efficacy in sickness, general debility, and eruptive complaints, is supported by the testimonials and recom- 
mendations of nearly all our London Physicians aud medical gentlemen; and it has heen recommended by their letters to Her Majesty's 
Commissariat as a specific in fevers and other affections of the blood. F 
The late Dr, Turley states, in a letter, that in the worst cases of Scarlet, Yellow, and Typhus Fevers he found it in his experience and 
family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required. ; ‘ 
John Spurgin, Esq., M.D., &c., Great Cumberland Street, London, offers his testimony of approbation, especially in Affections of the Liver 
or Bilious Fevers, and in obstinate Constipation. 
_ Letters from the Governor of the West India Islands, andfrom other Colonies, received during the month of June, 1863, and one from 
Sierra Leone, stefs that it has proved a perfect cure in African, Jungle, and Yellow Fevers. 


Sold by the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. Agents required. 
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